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These clippings show the gas range ads of 
retail stores in every part of the country—and 
every ad proudly features Robertshaw Oven- 
Heat-Control. 

Here is concrete evidence of the important 
part that Robertshaw plays in gas range sell- 
ing—because every line in a retail ad must 
earn its salt. 

If you manufacture gas ranges—choose 
Robertshaw because it’s the Oven-Heat- 
Control that helps sell ranges. If you sell gas 
ranges—display Robertshaw in your ads. It 
is the Oven-Heat-Control all women know. 
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EMCO presents 


EMCO 
TIN METERS 








EMCO 
DOMESTIC 
METERS 


Fee) IRONCLAD 
LARGE CAPACITY METERS 
METERS 


EMCO CHANGING LOADS! 


PRESSED STEEL 


laid t) INCREASED LOADS! 
VARIABLE LOADS! 


will not involve measurement 
worries for EMCO equipped 
systems. Today, as in the past, 
ORIFICE EMCO’s accurate measurement is 
MprERS based on design, materials and 
manufacture to meet the most 
stringent metering tasks no matter 
what tomorrow’s loads may bring. 








PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CoO. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CoO. 
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65 Long; 
Gas at 1200° F. 


IT’S A SEMET-SOLVAY JOB 




















This hot valve, designed and built by Semet-Solvay 
Lngineering Corporation for use on a 12-foot water 
gas machine, is one of the largest of its type ever 
built. Its overall height when fully open is 36’ 44”. 
It is hydraulically operated and will handle gases 
at 1200 degrees Farenheit. 

This is just another illustration of our ability 
to design and fabricate, under standard methods, 
equipment of specialized character. 

Perhaps you need hot valves—or any other of the 
scores of equipment items that are vital to steady, 
trouble-free operation. Or, perhaps, you desire to 
try out new methods, attempt to establish new econ- 
omies or capacities. Semet-Solvay will work with 
you and apply to your needs the experience and 


understanding that bring successful results. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers + Contractors 


40 RECTOR ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cast iron pipe helps keep down gas distribu- 


tion costs even in installation for bottle-tight 
mechanical joints are assembled swiftly and 
simply. But the principal factor, today as 100 
years ago, is long life. Once down, a cast iron 


main stays down. Sizes from 1% to 84 inches. 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n,Thos.F.Wolfe Sl Research Engr.,1015 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 





Your best booster is a pleased customer. And 
it should be easy to keep her pleased, for gas 
is unequaled in economy and satisfaction. But 


when burners don’t work as they should, when 
iances fail. Today apertures are small- ossible by Blaw-Knox 
we delicate than ever before, by ding operating | 
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WANTED—Y our Problems 


on Gas Appliance Burners! 


Expertness in design and development of Gas burner 
units has long been associated with the name of BARBER. 
Steadfast in its principle of Quality Manufacture, this 
Company has always stood for the exact fitness of the 
Product for its specific use. Two decades of experience 





with gas heating equipment and gas appliances have en- 
hanced the facilities of Barber’s Engineering Department, 
which are at your disposal, to contribute to the sales and 
No. S. P.-15 Barber Burner service value of the product you make, sponsor, or sell. 


with Safety Pilot 





Avail yourself of this unique service! 


It is our sincere purpose to cooperate closely with Appliance 
Manufacturers and with the Heating and Utility interests, so that 
our broad experience may be fruitful to you and your business. 
By the superiority of its products, plus a readiness to work with 
you on your problems, Barber keeps its old friends—and makes 
many new ones, 
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. C. P.-150 Barber Burner with Safety Pilot ; . P . : , ; 
Write for illustrated Catalog and Price List on Con- 
14 -—— ~ e version Burners for Furnaces and Boilers, Burner 
Units for Gas Appliances, and Gas Pressure Regulators. 
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Yq PIPE OPENINGS No. U-32. Barber Burner 
No. X-44 Barber Burner Unit 


-— BARBER BURNERS and Regula- s 
tors are Adaptable to Such Ap- 
pliances as: 








Air Conditioning Equipment 

High Pressure Boilers 
(Tubular and Tubeless) 

Bakery Ovens 

Doughnut Kettles 

Metal Pots 

Garage Heaters 

Coffee Urns 

Hair Dryers 

Space Heaters 

Floor Furnaces 

Clothes Dryers 

Water Heaters 

Confectioners’ Stoves 





Conversion Burner for Round Furnaces or Boilers 








Made in eight different ~izes to handle round grate diameters from Barber Gas Vuleanizing Machine« 
12” to 34”. Also tailor made to suit and fit the grate dimensions of Pressure Regulators Pressing Machine Boilers 
oblong furnaces and boilers. Insures proper scrubbing flame action A.G.A. A d Japanning Ovens 
on side walls of firebox, and the 1900° Flame Temperature develops — pprove Core Ovens 
the highest possible efficiency and economy. Equipped with Baltimore Made in the _ following Banana Room Heaters and many 
Safety Pilot for positive and accurate Safety control Listed in the sizes: 14”, 3%”, %”, %”, other Appliances 
A. G. A. Directory of Approved Appliences. 1”, 1%4”, 1%”, 2” 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Address Michigan Inquiries to The Barber Gas Burner Co. of Michigan, 4475 Cass Ave., Detroit 


BARBER “424 BURNERS 
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SAFEGUARDED 


@ RIGHT-SERVICE DIAPHRAGMS . . for new 


or repaired meters ... are insured only by 
the perfection of every single detail. Consider- 
ing the important function of the diaphragm, 
small initial “savings may be decidedly 
penny wise, pound foolish. Savings which 
fail to insure experienced manufacture . 

Yam Talhiclanalhay or flaw-free quality... can 
bring no real economy. Emphatically true of 
diaphragms! Every quality—every desirable 
characteristic determined by laboratory re- 
search, by field test and by wide diversity of 


installation—is found UNSKIMPED in the 


PROPER PACKING AND SHIPPING 


This perfected method, developed over a period of years, 
has won the enthusiastic approval of our gas company 
customers. Note the carton built to carry fifty diaphragms. 
It contains four hollow square tubes. Over each tube the 
diaphragms are placed—four to a layer. On top and 
underneath each layer a piece of paraffin chip board is 
inserted. Thus, the diaphragm never comes in contact with 
the side of the case—but only with the paraffin chip board. 
Safeguarded in transit . . . safeguarded in handling! 


American Meter Company product. What 
better assurance of quality than a source of 
supply which today — because of adequate 
purchasing power—has access to prime leather 
selection, scientifically prepared impregnating 
formulas and exclusive methods of fabrica- 
tion and seasoning? Like other AMERICAN 
gas meter refinements, diaphragm quality is 
being confirmed ... by the actual perform- 
ance records of meters in service 

@ Our DIAPHRAGM RESEARCH BULLETIN shows the painstaking 
background implicit in quality merchandise. May we send you 


a copy —or consult with you on your diaphragm problems? 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
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The Future of the Dealer Co-operative 


EW methods of business pro- 

motion have contributed more 

effectively to the recent devel- 
opment of the gas industry than 
dealer co-operation, and, in my opin 
ion, its beneficial effects will be 
even more pronounced in the future, 
for it is only through the measure 
of our ability to secure additional 
outlets and adopt other far-sighted 
and constructive policies, such as 
promotional rates, that we shall be 
able to grow and prosper. 

In any discussion of dealer co- 
operation, we must remember that 
the functions of the utility and deal 
er are distinct. The primary concern 
of the gas company is to increase 
the sale of its fuel. To it, therefore, 
the sale of appliances is a means to 
an end. The dealer’s only concern, 
on the other hand, is the merchan 
dising of appliances, which means to 
say that to play a successful role in 
this mutual partnership the utility 
must take the position that its 
primary function is to furnish the 
public with gas and service. Where 
utilities have assumed this broad at- 
titude, the results have been excel- 
fent. 

My organization, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, was a pioneer 
in dealer co-operation, and I believe 
that I can state with modesty that 
no company has been more consist- 
ent in fostering this character of 
business promotion. Our road has 
not been an easy one. We have had 
our trials and our disappointments, 
but on the whole, our well-laid plans 
have succeeded beyond expectation. 
As a result, we are today more firmly 
convinced than ever that dealer co- 
operation is a vital factor to success- 
ful gas appliance merchandising. 


Movement 


By 

Hugh H. Cuthrell materially greater, for our dealers 

lien amaiiiees have received a profitable commis- 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company sion from the gas appliances sold by 

Brooklyn, N. Y. them directly or through sales con- 
summated by the members of our or- 
ganization in such cases as the deal- 
ers have furnished the leads. In ad- 
dition, they have obtained also a 
large income from the installation of 
gas appliances, whether sold by them 
or by our own sales force. 

A comprehensive idea of the ratio 
of dealer sales to company sales and 
the domestic total may be obtained 
from the following four-year table: 

In spite of the great rise recorded 
annually in dealers’ sales, there has 
been, nevertheless, no corresponding 
decrease in the results secured by 
our salesmen. Thus, readily and 
graphically, the table of figures shows 
that dealer co-operation has not af- 
fected the sales appliance business 
of our company, but it has brought 
into the field an ally of first impor- 
tance. Dealer co-operation, succinctly 
expressed, has been a most construc- 
tive force in promoting the pros- 
perity of the retailer and the com- 
pany. 





HUGH H. CUTHRELL 


In the eight years that have in- 
tervened since my company initiated 
its plan of dealer cooperation, its ' 
sale of appliances through dealers sroadly speaking, our plan of 
has approximated the enormous sum company-dealer co-operation may be 
of $6.000.000. Great benefits from outlined as follows: 
such sales, of course, have accrued We pay proportionate commis- 
to my company, but proportionately sions on all leads furnished to our 
the dealers’ remuneration has been company by dealers that result in 


Year Dealer Sales Company Sales Domestic Total 
1934 <2 pee oa $649,271.15 $1,318,171.04 $1,967,442.19 
1935 i baht anette y 807,079.98 1,086,655.38 1,893,735.36 
EARS err .. 801,277.93 1,217,616.74 2,018,894.67 
NE on a Secs ate ee ae 886,333.34 1,635,766.42 2,522,099.76 


*10 months’ figures. 
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sales being made by us. In the case 
of house-heating equipment, we pay 
the dealers full commissions on all 
leads they furnish, regardless of who 
makes the sale. 

We allow liberal discounts to all 
plumbers and dealers who purchase 
appliances from us. 

We undertake the complete fi- 
nancing of all gas appliances sold 
by our plumbers and dealers on the 
installment plan. 

We consign appliances to plumbers 
and dealers for display purposes. 

We cooperate gratuitously with 
our dealers and plumbers in their 
window display and publicity ef- 
forts. 

We religiously refrain from en- 
tering the plumber’s own domain, 
and leave the connection of appli- 
ances absolutely to him, and all in- 
stallations and mechanical work, ex- 
cept the installation of service lines, 
are turned over in every instance to 
licensed plumbers. The cost of con- 
necting the appliance is added to the 
selling price, and the plumber bills 
us for the work performed. 

Classes in salesmanship are held 
at various company offices for co- 
operating dealers, and a_ fitters’ 
school, where appliances are con- 
nected for demonstration, is at the 
disposal of the plumbers at all times. 

We tie in with the dealer on all 
special drives and sales of seasonal 
appliances. Under our plan, every 
incentive is given the plumber to fur- 
ther the sale of gas-burning appli- 
ances. On their part, tne dealers co- 
operate through direct mail, news- 
paper, and other advertising. 


We designate certain of our plum- 
ber dealers as our special represen- 
tatives. This innovation was a child 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, and we feel justly proud of it. 
The plan was introduced on March 
1, 1932, and has proved successful. 
We now have 14 such special rep- 
resentatives in our territory which 
covers a large portion of the Bor- 
oughs of Brooklyn and Queens. In- 
tended primarily for the benefit of 
customers living at some distance 
from the general and branch offices, 
the special representatives are able 
to perform a large part of the work 
of company branches. They ac- 
cept payment of bills for gas and 
appliances, and transact all business 
not requiring executive attention. 


Under this plan, the selected deal- 
er, through close contact with a large 
number of prospective clients, is 
able to increase his earnings ma- 
terially. The case of a single plum- 
ber will serve to illustrate the effi- 


ciency of the system. In the first 
ten months of the present year he 
collected 228,962 accounts, sold 222 
appliances, of an approximate value 
of $25,000, made 362 appliance con- 
nections, and executed 20,763 ser- 
orders. His remuneration on 
appliance sales and for connecting 
appliances was approximately $10,- 
000. 

There are also many intangible 
advantages without which this co- 
operative effort could not be success- 
ful. For example, with our com- 
prehensive and far-reaching promo- 
t 


vice 


ional work, embracing newspaper 
and other periodical advertising, 
radio broadcasting, billboards and 


display, we carry a direct message 
to millions of users and_ potential 
users of gas every day of the week, 
and in such manner as to give the 








Acting as special representative of the 


Gas Company, monthly bills are paid 

through the co-operative dealer. This 

dealer's floor display is shown on the 
opposite page. 


plumbers and dealers the fullest pos- 
sible benefit. Supplementing this 
direct promotion work, we aid our 
dealers in various other ways, par- 
ticularly in sending them our own 
trained men to work out any difficult 
problem that may confront them. We 
that without such 
tance the sale of many complicated 
installations could not be effected, 
which would mean, of course, loss 
of potential load. 


recognize assis- 


It is a custom of the company to 
exterior and interior photo- 
graphs of any particularly _fine- 
looking plumbing store to use among 
other dealers to show them how they 
can improve their own establish- 
ments. 


take 


We do everything possible to keep 
in constant contact with our repre- 
sentatives, and from time to time 
entertain them socially. Last March, 
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for example, our company was host 
to almost 500 dealers. While this 
event was essentially social, we used 
the opportunity afforded to inspire 
further the enthusiasm of our “go- 
getters.” It was at this function, for 
example, that we announced our 
1937 Dealers’ Home Run Contest. 

We can not lose sight of the fact 
that, through constant contact, the 
plumber is extraordinarily familiar 
with community conditions, and his 
knowledge and experience are fre- 
quently relied upon by the custo- 
mer. He has, furthermore, an in- 
timate appreciation of the peculiar 
needs of a given situation, and, as 
a rule, is thoroughly familiar with 
all the intricacies of gas, water, and 
sewerage layouts as they affect his 
own community, Thus. although spe- 
cifically an artisan, he can be de- 
veloped, with sympathetic patience, 
into a good salesman for the gas 
company. 

We are warning our dealers con- 
stantly that, if they are to retain their 
business, they must broaden their 
merchandising efforts; that they 
must establish themselves firmly as 
the retail outlets for gas appliances. 
“You must show the public,” we 
warn them, “that the master plum- 
ber is in every way the equal of any 
other merchant as a modern sales- 
man of household appliances.” 

Our company’s idea of dealer co- 
operation has never changed in 
principle from the time it was in- 
augurated. Through the intervening 
years, we have learned certain things, 
among them that we must be fair 
to all active dealers, and that we 
must have a restricted number of 
high-class salesmen to give the 
proper service and the proper atten- 
tion needed to the up-building of 
dealer sales, force, and confidence. 
We have learned that commissions 
must be fair and equitable, and suf- 
ficient to guarantee any dealer em- 
bracing our plan an ample return for 
the effort he expends. 

What of the future? It is my 
opinion that the field of the dealer 
in the sale of gas appliances will be 
immeasurably broadened. Time will 
bring its modifications, of course, 
but the underlying principle of the 
system will remain unchanged. Re- 
cent developments would seem to in- 
dicate that we are facing definite 
changes in our present methods of 
distributing gas appliances. This 


does not mean to infer that the gas 
companies will abandon their mer- 
chandising activities completely, al- 
though this is not an entirely remote 
possibility in the case of companies 
operating in the large centers of pop- 
ulation, where such action might re- 
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sult to the utility’s material advan- 
tage. 
Certainly, there is a trend in this 
direction already. The changes will 
be relatively slow be 
cause there are few distributors at 
present equipped with the technical 
knowledge and financial resources 
to undertake appliance distribution 
in a large way. In a few years’ time, 
however, such outlets may have been 
developed to a point where the util- 


ities operating in the larger centers 
will withdraw from the direct selling 
field and concentrate their efforts on 
promotion and education. 

It is conceivable, of course, that 
the withdrawal of the larger utilities 
in the great centers of the nation 
from the direct merchandising of 

appliances might never influence the 
a policy of the average utility of the 
Symbol of Dealer country, ‘ 


Lately there has been observable a 


A Fine Example of Window and Floor Display by a Co-operative Dealer. 
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distinct trend on the part of large 
distributors of other appliances to 
enter the gas field. For example, the 
Warren-Norge, General Electric, 
and other companies. Such com- 
panies will naturally assume an in- 
dependent attitude in the matter of 
sales of equipment, because it will be 
a matter of indifference to them 
whether they merchandise gas, elec- 
tric, or oil equipment, the measure 
of profit being equal. This, no doubt, 
will result in competitive conditions 
being greatly accentuated. Then it 
will be up to gas utilities and the 
manufacturers of gas equipment to 
match dollar with dollar, and hour 
with hour—the promotional activities 
of their competitors, 

Then there is the question of ser- 
vice. Certain distributors in metro- 
politan areas maintain exceptionally 
efficient service departments. In 
small communities, however, the 
maintenance of such organizations 
would be impractical and economic- 
ally unsound. Thus, despite advances 
made by distributors from the serv- 
ice standpoint, | believe it will be 
essential for all gas companies, no 
matter whether located in large or 
small centers, to maintain a_ well- 
trained service staff. The ability of 
the gas companies to render com- 
petent service will always be a de- 
termining factor in securing cus- 
tomer approval for gas as a fuel. 

With our present set-up, it has 
been impossible for any utility to rep- 
resent more than a small proportion 
of the large number of manufactur- 
ers of approved appliances. This has 
meant, and logically, that other 
manufacturers have refrained from 
competing in the territory, consider- 
ing that such action would be futile 
because the utility’s position in the 
community is so secure that the con- 
sumers would naturally consult its 
representatives before making com- 
mitments. 

Sometimes I wonder if we in the 
utility business have not assumed too 
large a proportion of the manufac- 
turer’s load of responsibility. The 
prevalent practice of the utilities in 
cemanding exclusive representation 
in the sale of appliances may not be 
as advantageous a policy as they 
think it is, for such a merchandising 
advantage may be more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of load that 
would have accrued through outlets 
secured by the independent dealers. 
On any given day, for example, in 
srooklyn and Queens, the territory 
served by The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, there are less than fifty 
salesmen—a very liberal figure 
ringing the doorbells of the 275,000 
homes that are potential purchasers 
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of gas equipment, What coverage 
does this really represent? Certainly 
it is not comparable to the coverage 
that is obtained by the manufactur- 
ers of electrical and oil equipment, 
even with this added representation 
from dealer co-operation. 

The weak plank in our sales struc- 
ture today, as I see it, is that we are 
attempting to be both distributors 
and retailers. In other words, we are 
the direct representatives of the 
manufacturers, and yet we are act- 
ing as a middleman to the dealer. 
This means, necessarily, that we can 
not hope to give the dealer the same 
discount that he would secure if he 
were the direct representative of the 
manufacturer. That is why I have 
come to the conclusion that before 
very long the function of the utility 
may be the promotion of appliances 
rather than their sale, 

[t is natural that any manufacturer 
prefers a single outlet of established 
credit, this means a single 
point of contact, a single delivery, 
and a single system of billing, with 
the added advantage of absolute 
certainty of collections. If, on the 
other hand, he were required to set 
up his own organization of dis- 
tributors and dealers, his difficulties 
would be greatly increased, for he 
would be faced with problems of dis- 
tribution, credits and reverts, and, of 
that chief of all problems, 
financing. But he would enjoy the 
compensating advantage of greatly 
increased sales. 

Thus, if the utilities were to 
abandon appliance merchandising, 
the responsibilities of distribution 
would rest upon the shoulders of 
the manufacturer, which would mean 
that each manufacturer of approved 
appliances, to succeed, would be 
forced to cultivate intensively every 
inch of territory, for his competition 
would be great. 

Another problem will have to be 
considered in the future of gas ap- 
pliance merchandising, namely, legis- 
lation designed to prohibit utilities 
from selling appliances altogether, or 
curtail their efforts in this direction. 
Because of this, gas companies 
should be ever alert, enlisting the 
support of dealers against all pend- 


1 


t 
t 


because 


course, 


ig legislation that seeks to drive 
rem from the merchandising field 
until such time as they have built 
dealer outlets that are sufficiently 
substantial to make them independent 
of their own selling efforts. 
Together with the merchandising 
problem, there is the question of 
taxation, which, of itself, may force 
many utilities to stop selling gas 
equipment. If the trend of taxation 
on utility sales of appliances is up- 


I 
] 
i 


ward, or even, in some cases, sta- 
tionary, a situation may develop in 
which utilities will be forced to 
charge more for appliances than 
other distributors, and make their 
merchandising position untenable. 

To my mind, therefore, there are 
three factors looming up importantly 
in connection with dealer coopera- 
tion: Taxation, anti-merchandising 
legislation, and the entrance into the 
direct selling field of distributors. 
Upon developments in these three 
lines the future of gas appliance mer- 
chandising will depend, It 
likely, therefore, that, in time, some 
utilities, especially those operating in 
the major cities, will withdraw, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, from the 
direct handling of appliances. 

Before such a situation can de- 
velop, however, it will be necessary 
for the gas companies to develop 
substantial dealer outlets. It is im- 
perative that we secure intelligent, 
aggressive gas appliance retailers if 
we are to safeguard the future of 
the sales of our fuel. Such repre- 
sentation will pave the way for a 
continuation of successful gas ap- 
pliance merchandising in the eventu- 
ality that manufacturers supplant the 
companies in the distribution of ap- 
pliances. For this reason, I strongly 
advocate the establishment and 
strengthening of dealer-cooperative 
programs by gas companies through- 
out the country. 

I take this stand because of con- 
ditions and of probabilities. | am in- 
fluenced also by the experiences of 
companies that have voluntarily or 
involuntarily withdrawn from mer- 
chandising. I realize, too, the truth 
and compelling forcefulness of the 
words of the president of my com- 
pany, Clifford E. Paige, uttered when 
President of the American Gas 
Association : 

“The gas industry, on its own mo- 
tion, never entered the appliance 
business,” he said. “It was thrown 
into this business as a necessity of 
survival.” 

The question as to whether a gas 
company can abandon its merchan- 
dising activities, and still continue to 
fulfill adequately its functions in the 
life of the community it serves is 
one that can not be answered with a 
simple yes or no. Too many factors 
are involved. One company might be 
able to discontinue the merchandis- 
ing of appliances, and, by expending 
sufficient money on other methods 
of promoting the use of gas, con- 
tinue to hold its load, another com- 
pany, in a different competitive situa- 
tion, might be seriously weakened, 
or even destroyed by such action. 

The experience of the companies 


seems 
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The Store Front and Display Floor 


which, for one reason or another, 
have withdrawn from the appliance 
merchandising field demonstrates 
conclusively that a company 
faces the loss of a large part of its 
business if it cease to market appli- 
ances unless it undertake an im 
mediate, effective, and continuous 
promotional campaign. 

One of the hazards which is cer- 


gas 


tain to be encountered by a gas com- 
pany on discontinuing merchandising 
activities is the sudden flooding of 
the community with cheap, inefficient, 
poorly-constructed and, not infre- 
quently, unsafe appliances, Many 
dealers, motivated only from a de- 
sire for quick profits and willing to 
take advantage of a public which is 
practically uninformed as to what 


of Special Representative William A. Stillwaggon. 


constitutes a safe, efficient appliance 
from one that is inefficient, and pos- 
sibly unsafe, sell appliances which, in 
the long run, become costly to the 
purchasers and damaging to the gas 
company’s business. As long as a gas 
company itself merchandises appli- 
ances, or supervises the merchandis- 
ing by others, it can, to an appreciable 
extent, discourage the sale of cheap, 
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inefficient appliances by continually 
impressing the public, through its ad- 
vertising and other sales activities, 
with the wisdom of purchasing only 
those appliances which meet certain 
specifications, as, for instance, the 
standards of the American Gas Asso 
ciation. 

What happens when a gas com- 
pany leaves the merchandising of ap- 
pliances to others whose only interest 
is in the profit derived from each sale 
was clearly demonstrated 3rook- 
lyn shortly after the United States 
entered the World War. At that 
time, the Government was faced with 
the problem of conserving some of 
the country’s natural mineral re- 
sources, particularly coal. In re- 
sponse to a request by President 
Wilson that gas companies economize 
on coal, James H. Jourdan, then 
president of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the merchandising of 
appliances, with a view of restrict 
ing the consumption of the gas to 
the appliances then in use in the com- 
pany’s territory. 

Immediately thereafter a_ large 
number of gas appliance showrooms 
were opened in Brooklyn and 
Queens, and among them were many 
who knew nothing about what con- 
stituted a good appliance, if indeed 
they cared. The latter group was 
concerned only with making sales 
and profits. They sought appliances 
which they could sell solely on the 
basis of price. Thus, the more re- 
sponsible appliance merchants were 
gradually forced to follow suit, or 
lose out in the competitive struggle. 

As a result of the introduction of 
these poorly constructed, and im- 
properly designed appliances, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company was 
deluged with innumerable complaints, 
many of the purchasers of the in- 
ferior appliances holding us _ re- 
sponsible for their troubles, some of 
them going as far as to accuse our 
company of delivering “rotten gas.” 

In 1919, The Brooklyn Union re- 
turned to appliance merchandising, 
but it was faced with several prob- 
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lems that 
its brief 
chandising 
to pacify 

unsatisfactory 


were traceable directly to 
withdrawal from the mer- 
field. The company had 
those who were receiving 
from their 
appliances, and it had to in- 
fluence customers to refrain from 
their purchase in the future. Further, 
it had to compete with the dealers 
who still selling appliances on 

simple price a competition 
because, at 


service 
“cheap” 


were 
basis, 
that was very severe, 
that time, people were being gov- 
erned scale by the price factor. 
This condition was especially true 
in the —— year of 1921, a 
period in which the company’s sales 
of neadaeene fell by nearly 55 per 
Cent. 

It took several years of 
pany merchandising to correct the 
conditions which resulted from the 
ietrodiartion of cheap appliances. 


gas com- 


Ultimately, the inferior appliances 
were replaced ne approved ones, 
customers again found gas a de- 


pendable and efficient servant, so that 
as the severe depression of 1929 
arrived the company was in a 
tion to avoid layoffs and salary re- 


posi- 


ductions, thereby exercising a 
salutary steadying influence on the 
community. 

The experience of the Brooklyn 
company is more or less typical of 
that reported by numerous other 
companies which, because of pres- 
sure ire 1 dealers or for other rea- 
sons, temporarily abandoned mer- 


chi ides g ac tivities. 
A gas company’s only alternative 
if it is to retain its load and to 
serve the community as the latter ex- 
pects to be served—is to engage in an 


extensive promotional campaign, 
using advertising to encourage the 
use of gas and to educate the public 


to the folly of buying unap setae ap- 


ac \lso, it would be advisable 
for the company to maintain a staff 
of contact men, whose job would 
be to encourage dealers to sell only 
ap proved a ypliances and to teach the 
responsible pe how to meet the 
competition of the price cutters. 
Such a campaign would mean sub- 


~—__—_ 


these 
out of the 


stantial expenditures, and 
would have to come 
revenues from gas sales. Such ex- 
penditures might, and probably 
would be subject to criticism from 
executives who failed to appreciate 
the fact that they were essential if 
the company were to remain in busi- 
ness. In the end, they would have to 
be recognized as essential to the com- 
pany’s continued successful opera- 
tion, once it had ceased to merchan- 
dise appliances or supervise the mer- 
chandising. Whether the promotional 
expenses would materially increase 
operating costs would depend, of 
course, on the peculiar conditions of 
a given situation. 

While the merchandising of 
appliances may eventually be 


gas 
han- 
dled through a system of manufac- 
tureres’ representatives and_ their 
dealers, it seems to me essential that 
individual gas companies so arrange 
their merchandising that they will be 
prepared for the future. We should 
not take too much for granted, but, 
like a successful general, marshal our 
forces in readiness for attacks from 
any quarter. In such preparations we 
should keep ever in mind our main 
purpose —to sell gas and provide 
service to the American public. 

With this aim in mind we should 
develop strong dealer cooperation 
movements throughout the country 
in order to 

1. Prevent the passage of anti- 
utility merchandising legislation. 

Obtain more retail outlets for 
our appliances. 

3. Develop a retail sales organiza- 
tion that will be gas-minded and able 
to sell gas appliances successfully. 

4. Encourage manufacturers to 
enter our territory and sell to the 
public through our dealers. 

3y working out such a program we 
will be ready for the future. The 
sounder our plan, the smoother its 
operation, the greater will be the 
chance of success in selling gas serv- 
ice regardless of whether or not we 
remain in the appliance merchandis- 
ing field. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY IN 


1937 


con- 


HE YEAR 
was one of 
tinued progress 


the gas companies 
in the United 
States according 
to Alexander For- 
Director of the 





ward, 
American Gas Association. 


Managing 


Manufactured and natural gas 
companies, supplying towns and 
cities with a population of 80,000, 
000, served a total of 17,022,000 cus 
tomers, representing the largest num 
ber of consumers ever connected to 
the mains of the industry and an in- 
crease of 517,000 over the year 1936. 
Of these, 9,976,000 were served by 
the manufactured gas industry and 
the remaining 7,046,000 were served 
by the natural gas industry. Revenues 
of the entire industry, both manu 
factured and natural, aggregated 
$801,931,000, a gain of 4.1 per cent 
over the preceding year of 1936. 
The natural gas companies grossed 
$441,176,000, a gain of 6.9% for the 
year, while revenues of the manu- 
factured gas companies were $360,- 
755,000, as compared with $357,531,- 
000 in 1936, an increase of 0.9 per 
cent. 


Sales of manufactured gas for 
domestic uses, other than house heat- 
ing, such as cooking, refrigeration, 
water heating, amounted to 195,077,- 
000,000 cubic feet, a decline of 1.6 
per cent for the year. House heat- 





and expansion for 


ing sales, however, registered a gain 
of 9.0 per cent. On the other hand, 
the sales of natural gas for domestic 
uses registered a pronounced upturn, 
rising from 343,473,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1936 to 362,021,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1937, a gain of 5.4 per cent. 
Sales of both manufactured and 
natural gas for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes in 1937 averaged 
about 10 per cent above the previous 
year. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the total production of natural gas 
in 1937, including amounts used in 
the manufacture of carbon black and 
for field purposes, reached an all- 
time high of more than two and one- 
half trillion cubic feet, or more than 
17 per cent above the previous peak 
established in 1936. Approximately 
170 billion cubic feet of natural gas 
was used as fuel for generating elec- 
tric power in 1937. This was an in- 
crease of nearly 9 per cent over the 
previous year. 


During 1936 alone 1,464,000 gas 
ranges were sold, more than equal to 
the entire number of electric ranges 
in use at that time. Preliminary esti- 
mates for the year 1937 indicate sales 
of nearly 1,600,000 ranges, a gain of 
10 per cent, a figure equalling the 
previous peak established in 1929. 
More cooking is done on a satisfac- 
tory new range than on an out-of- 
date and inconvenient old range. 
Modern ranges, however, require 
considerably less gas for the same 
cooking operations and there is some 
question whether any increase in the 
consumption of gas for cooking will 
result, However, the availability 
of these more efficient ranges 
strengthens materially the competi- 
tive position of the industry as re- 
gards its basic cooking load. 


Many gas companies have recently 
inaugurated more favorable rates for 
house heating through central plant 
burners and equipment. It is esti- 
mated that the total number of gas 
central house heating installations 
connected to the lines of all United 
States gas companies in 1937 
amounted to 735,000. In addition 
there were approximately 1,300,000 
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1937 
dwellings heated by unit heaters, 
space heaters, floor furnaces, etc., 


giving a total of more than 2,000,000 
homes in the United States that are 
heated by gas. 


The past year and a half has been 
characterized by an increasing ap- 
preciation of the great potential 
market for domestic water heating. 
There has been a widespread adop- 
tion of rates more favorable to the 
use of gas for this purpose. This has 
been accompanied by a marked ac- 
celeration of local sales effort and a 
nation-wide coordinated campaign 
to promote the use of gas for water 
heating. So successful have been the 
results of this program that it will be 
continued during 1938. For instance, 
the sale of automatic type gas water 
heaters during 1937 is expected to 
average more than 20% above 1936. 


In recent years, the gas industry 
has supplemented the substantial 
amount of research conducted by 
gas appliance manufacturers by a 
vigorous and well-planned program 
of research and development through 
the American Gas Association. Even 
better and more efficient gas equip- 
ment will shortly be available, which 
should serve to enhance the com- 
petitive position of gas. Gas is also 
receiving increased recognition in the 
air-conditioning field, where con- 
trol of humidity as well as tempera- 
ture is required. 
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The use of gas for commercial and 
industrial purposes throughout the 
country is growing rapidly in volume. 
New outlets are presenting them- 
selves in this branch of the industry. 
Recent marked changes in materials 
which go into dwelling structures 
calling for more use of structural 
steel, glass, brick, synthetic stone, 
metalized wood, fabricated steel and 
concrete in home construction are re- 
sulting in a correspondingly greater 
demand for use of gas in the pro- 
duction of these products. 


In the field of industrial utiliza- 
tion new processes have been de- 
veloped and equipment with im- 


proved efficiencies have come into 
general use. For example, a_ few 
years ago there was a distinct trend 
in the larger newspaper offices of the 
country toward metal melting by 
electricity for stereotyping and other 
purposes. Through the American 
Gas Association’s cooperative re- 
search with manufacturers, methods 
have been developed resulting in 
general acceptance of gas heat for 
these purposes by the newspaper in- 
dustry. 


Starting with the July 1937 issues 


of ten national magazines and 
twenty-three trade magazines, the 


gas industry entered the second of 
its three-year $1,500,000 national ad- 
vertising program. Advertising mes- 
Sages appearing in two colors during 
the year numbered in excess of 100,- 
000,000. 

The purpose of this cooperative 
movement, supported by more than 
700 operating companies, is the pro- 
motion of gas as a modern fuel for 
domestic, commercial and industrial 
purposes. A _ notable development 
during the vear was the increased 
volume of advertising placed by the 
manufacturers of gas appliances, all 
of it tying in and adding weight to 
the national program. 

The radio program featuring two 
talks a week by the Mystery Chef 
continued over thirteen Eastern and 
five Pacific Coast Stations of 
National Broadcasting Company 
Nearly 2,000,000 copies of a cook 
book entitled, “Be An Artist At the 
Gas Range” have been called for in 
person at the offices of participating 
gas companies by the Mystery Chef's 
radio fans. 


the 


During the coming year the build- 
ing and _ construction industries 
promise to be more active than in 
many recent years. Plans that the 
industry get its rightful share of 
business in the new home field, have 
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Preliminary Estimates on the Natural Gas 


Industry For 1937 


CUSTOMERS 
Domestic (Incl. House Heating)...... 
BO RR rc rng Ss, ey ee eere tre 
GRR ee nee 
jE Rae ee pee eenreen 
GAS SALES (MCF) 
Domestic (Incl. House Heating) ...... 
( mmet! ial 26:8 6 hoe 
I OE CEST rn ars oe ee Re 
Rae tere eet lied we hai Min ey De git 
REVENUI! Hotiars) 
Domestic (Incl. House Heating) ...... 
NINN, og ha ato sve wets ies Gk ceid ke ox 
UNGN oe Bt a nds 
Total RT ey 
S D rtment American Gas 


1937 
6,502,000 
502,000 
42,000 
7,046,000 


362,021,000 
103,933,000 
870,909,000 
1,336,863,000 


246,932,000 
48,251,000 
145,993,000 
441,176,000 
Association 


Per Cent 
1936 Change 
6,277,000 + 3.6 
487,000 + 3.1 
37,000 +13.5 


6,801,000 + 


343,473,000 + 5, 
97,590,000 os 
789,582,000 +10.: 
1,230,645,000 + 84 


236,979,000 + 42 
46,306,000 +. 42 
129,426,000 +128 
412,711,000 + 69 








Preliminary Estimates on the Manufactured Gas 
Industry For 1937 


( STOMERS 
Domestic 
House Heating 
Industrial and Commercial ............ 
UNITE ioe i ut 1c Sivvraco cm a ndince ar 
Tota 
GAS SALES (MCF) 
Domesti 
House Heating 
Industrial and Commercial 
Miscellanse us 
Total Tl ee ET eer 
REVENUE (Dollars) 
Domest ‘ 
House Heating 
Industrial and Commercial 
Miscellaneous 
Tota ; aad 
Statistical Department American Gas 


1937 
9 296,000 
207,000 
464,000 
9.000 
9,976,000 


195,077,000 
44,936,000 
113,227,000 
2,241,000 
355,481,000 


256,818,000 
28,173,000 
74,286,000 

1,478,000 

361 755,000 

Association 


Per Cent 
1936 Change 
9,063,000 + 26 
172,000 420.3 
460,000 + (9 
9,000 
9,704,000 28 
198,199,000 1.6 
41,226,000 1 Og 
101,640,000 411.4 
2,197,000 
343,262,000 ‘- 26 
258,924,000 0.8 
26,207,000 rae 
70,884,000 4+. 48 
1,516,000 
357,531,000 4+ 09 








Preliminary Estimates on the Gas Industry For 1937 


House Heating) 
‘ommercial 


Jomestic (ine 


ndustrial and ( 


ALES (M( F) Ma 5 
D mestic (11 


House Heating) ...... 
Industrial and Commercial 
Total ee rs Pe eT ee ee ee ee 
REVENUE (Dollars) 
Domesti Incl. House Heating) 
Industrial and Commercial ............ 
Total <r eee ee. Po ee ee 
St Department American Gas 


1937 
16,005,000 
1,017,000 
17,022,000 


602,034,000 
1,090,310,000 
1,692,344,000 


531,923,000 

270,008,000 

801,931,000 
Association 


Per Cent 


1936 ( ‘hange 
15,512,000 . 32 
993,000 24 
16,505,000 ‘j 37 
582,898,000 i 23 
991,009,000 10.0 
1,573,907,000 75 
522,110,000 1.9 
248,132,000 8.8 
770,242,000 4] 





crystallized into the formation of a 
Home Appliance Planning Bureau. 
The American Gas Association in 
conjunction with the utility and ap- 
pliance manufacturing companies 
will launch a complete program in- 
cluding an architectural competition 


for design of 


all gas homes and a 


builder’s contest for the construction 


of the same. 


$23,700 has been ap- 


propriated as prizes for these com- 
petitions. Reproduction of some of 


the 


prize 


winning homes 


the 


at 


World’s Fair is also contemplated in 


the program. 
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The Foundry— 
A Potential 


of Industrial 


b 


y 
Raymond F. Mann 


Wentz-Mann Company 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


FOUNDRY, be it steel or 
iron, provides the Happy 
Hunting Ground of the in 


dustrial gas engineer. Few other in- 
dustries offer him so many oppor- 
tunities, are so easy of approach, or 
reward his efforts so liberally. The 
typical foundry superintendent is a 
man beset by many problems, trying 
to bring order out of a chaos of 
sand, pig iron and manual labor of 
the lowest grades. He has moulds 
to shape, cores to make and bake, 
iron or steel to melt, furnaces to tap, 
ladles to fill, transport and pour, 
castings to clean. A thousand things 
to go wrong, and always working on 
such a small margin of ‘profit that 
heavy investment in new and im- 
proved equipment is almost impos- 
sible. If we offer to remove a single 
source of uncertainty or grief, we 
find a willing ear. We must remem- 
ber, however, that any equipment 
we furnish must be inexpensive, 
above all sturdy and _ troublefree, 
and, likewise of importance, simple, 
for the intelligence of the workman 
to be instructed in its use is usually 
far below that of the skilled me- 
chanics we often find in other trades. 

What have we to offer? If our 
rate is low enough, perhaps the fuel 
for the open hearth or the malleable 
furnace itself. The cupola, however, 
must have coke; and the steel may 
be produced in an electric furnace. 
But, strangely enough, even here 
both cupola and electric furnace can 
use and benefit from the introduction 
of gas as we will develop later. 


Core Baking 


Let us start, however, with a proc- 
ess common to all foundries, steel 
or iron, and that is the baking of 
binder 


that mixture of sand and 


ser 


as 


For 
there's a Place for the Use of Gas. 


(usually linseed oil) known as a 
Where the finished casting is 
to have a hollow or void, moulding 
practice demands cores. Sand is 
moistened with a binder, given the 
proper shape, and then baked in an 
oven to develop the rigid structure 
that can be placed in the finished 
mould and resist the action of the 
molten metal when it flows into the 
mould. When the casting has solid- 
ified, it is shaken out of the mould 
and hammered to break up the core. 
The risers or gates are cut off, and 


core. 
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Ladle, Runner and Cupola 


it is then ready for sandblasting or 
other finishing. The cores are baked 
in an oven at a temperature of from 
350° to 500° F., depending largely 
on size, in the presence of a con- 
The air be- 
ing necessary not only to carry away 
the moisture driven off but also to 
oxidize the binder, thus obtaining 
the rigid form desired. Seemingly a 
crude, low temperature operation 
easily performed with the aid of any 
fuel. Far too often with any fuel 
but gas it is crude, yielding a killing 


siderable excess of air. 


Industrial Gas in the Foundry 





Use 


Core Ovens 


Gas Equipment 


Gas Consumption 


Continuous Special Air Heaters 500 Btu./lb. cores 
Batch Types 
Drawer Atmospheric Drilled Pipe 1000-1400 Btu./Ib. 
Rack ; > =" ~ 600-1000 > 
Car Lava Tip 500-1000 . 
Mold Drying 
Ovens .Atm. or Lava Tip Pipe 
hurners 800-1000 Btu./Ib. 
Torch. ....<. ... 1 wo valve using high press. 
air Varies 
Special Burner . Drilled pipe generally Varies 
Ladle Drying 
Ovens . Drilled Pipe Rare 


Bull ladles (see article) .. 
Small ladles 
Gray Iron Foundry 
Cupola Lighting . 
air 
Crucible fces . 
Steel Foundry (Electric Fee) 
Preheating Charge 
Holding ..... 
article) 
Cutting Risers 
torch 
Malleable Foundry 
Drying Coal 
Malleable annealing 
Other Uses all Foundries 
Unit heaters 
Water heaters 


. Tunnel in wall 
Special torches 


......Manufacturer’s one valve 


.... Two valve (see article) 
.. Atmospheric Torch (see 


Ss bccn en me Drilled pipe (see article) 
Be ye Radiant tube furnaces 


900,000 Btu./ladle 
30,000-60,000 Btu./ladle 


... [wo valve torch using h.p. 


900,000 Btu. 
6,300 Btu./Ib. 


3,500,000 Btu. 
360,000 Btu./hr. 
OxXxy-gas 


Varies 


500,000 Btu./ton 
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percentage of burned or green cores, 
taking too much time for its per- 
formance, and employing far too 
much labor for its operation. Even 
a most cursory examination shows 
the advantages of our fuel, with its 
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or blast, played over the mould by 
hand. In any case gas does the best 
job and all are grist for our mill. 


Ladle Drying 


The next problem common to all 


2Jo0 a 
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Figure A. 
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controllability, flexibility, and assur 
ance of uniform heat distribution, 
the sine qua non of a good bake. 
The conversion of a coke or oil-- 
fired core oven to gas is a relatively 
simple and inexpensive matter. Gone 
is the need for a subterranean com- 
bustion chamber and complicated 
heat distributing ducts. Just fill in 
all that, leveling off the floor of the 
oven almost flush with the foundry 
floor. Then, depending on the width 
of the oven, lay two or three pipe 
burners running the length of the 
oven on the floor. The pipe burners 
will either be ordinary drilled pipe, 
using atmospheric mixers and gas 
at line pressure, or lava tip burners 


using premixed gas and air. Flue 
conditions, production, and such 
factors influence this choice as a 
later article will show. In either 


case, the burner may be made up in 
the foundry shop, if desired, with 
the industrial engineer furnishing 
only the mixers, tips and design. 
Then, after a little adjustment of 
the flues to assure an even bake 
throughout, the foundry superin- 
tendent has a tool on which he can 
depend—one that will give him uni- 
form, satisfactory work day after 
day. 


Mould Drying 


In many foundries, particularly 
where the moulds are extremely 
large or complicated, the mould it- 
self is dried before the pour—so- 
called “dry sand moulding.” Some- 
times ovens differing in no particu- 
lar from core ovens are used, though 
often higher temperatures and gen- 
erally much longer bakes are re- 
quired. The conversion to gas firing 
is as already described for the core 
ovens. At other times the mould is 
not moved, but gas burners of the 
drilled pipe type are inserted in the 
mould itself. Most simple of all is 
the use of gas torches, atmospheric 


foundries is the drying of ladles. 
The molten metal is generally tapped 
from the furnace into a refractory 
lined container, or ladle, perhaps 
small enough to be carried by one 
man to the mould or _ perhaps 
large enough to hold 2,500 pounds 
and calling for a monorail or crane 
to carry it. The lining of this ladle 
stands a terrific shock at each pour- 
ing, and repairs are practically con- 
stant. A wet fireclay patch must be 
thoroughly dried before use. The 
ladles must always be perfectly dry 
or disastrous explosions may occur 
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3x7 wipp te 
when the molten metal comes in 
contact with them. Often it is de- 


sired to heat the ladle to a tempera- 
ture as high as 1,500° F. to prevent 
too much chilling of the metal. The 
conventional foundry method of dry- 
ing these ladles is to build a wood 
fire in the large or “bull” ladles, 
while the small or hand ladles are 
inverted over a coke fire in a big 
open salamander. Both methods are 
a nuisance and highly unsatisfactory. 
Gas offers a most definite improve- 
ment. 

The 2,500 ‘pound ladles, 
measuring on the outside some 26 
inches in diameter by 29 inches high, 
and having walls 4 inches thick, are 
laid on their sides in a horizontal 
position with the open end up against 
a brick wall some three feet high by 
13% inches thick. Opposite the 


center of each ladle there is a port 


] - 
iarge 


in the wall, consisting of a tunnel 6 
inches in diameter by 10 inches long. 
The burner fires into this tunnel as 
shown in Figure A. An automatic 
proportioning mixer using air at one 
pound pressure is located on the 
other side of the wall. A ladle this 
size is heated to a final temperature 
of 1,500° F. in about one hour and 
consumes approximately 900,000 
Btu’s. 

In contrast to these large ladles 
are the small hand ladles, 714 inches 
O.D. at the bottom, 9 inches O.D. 
at the top, by 10 inches deep, with 
walls only 1% inches thick. These 
are placed in a row, resting at a 
slight angle from the vertical under 
a row of fixed gas torches made up 
as shown in Figure B. Several 
torches are fed a gas-air mixture 
from one proportioning mixer or an 
ordinary mixing tee made up from 
pipe fittings. Small “bull” ladles, 12 
inches in diameter by 15 inches deep, 
are fired the same way, although the 
burner nozzle is somewhat larger, 
as indicated. Thirty minutes is re- 
quired for drying the hand ladles 
and about 30,000 Btu’s are required. 
The small bull ladles require about 
60,000 Btu’s. 


Starting Up the Cupola 


Now for a few, more specialized, 


»_— 2£° Ze 


24° Ploy, hrilledd ax below 


Figure B 


3 x 7 Nipple welded to side open- 
ing of 2Y2” Tee 2%” Plug, drill- 
ed for hand ladles, drilled 11/16” 
for small bull ladles 12” d. x 15” 
Plibrico lined tunnel 154” diameter 
for hand ladles, 1%” dia. for bull 
ladles 
uses. Consider first the gray iron 
foundry with its cupola of conven- 
tional design. For each day’s heat 
the cupola is loaded with its base 
charge of coke and then alternating 
layers of iron and coke. The base 
charge is ignited, soon the air is 
turned into the tuyeres, and before 
long the molten iron drips down 
through the charge. The ignition of 
the base charge can most easily be 
done by means of a gas torch made 
up as shown in Figure C. Ordinary 
pipe fittings are used at a cost of 
less than $5.00. The usual high pres- 
sure air avail~ble in the foundry is 
employed. The torch is laid in 
the pouring trough and in about 
30 minutes by the use of some 
900,000 Btu’s a roaring fire has been 
started. 
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Gas-fired Crucible Furnace 


This same iron foundry may well 
add to its operating equipment a tilt- 
ing type gas-fired crucible furnace 
large enough to hold a No. 225 cru- 
cible. In this furnace a 500 pound 
charge of iron can be melted in ap- 
proximately 3 hours for the first 
heat, with a successive heat requir- 
ing an hour’s less time. The 
consumption will run about 6,300 
Btu’s a pound. Such a furnace is 
ideal to take care of a rush order 


gas 


Figure C 
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Times have changed and _ that 
same foundry is now trying to get 
more production. Another use for 
gas has developed in that same 5-ton 
electric furnace. This time two mix- 
ing tee burners, using air, a one- 
‘pound pressure, and made up from 
2-inch venturi mixers and 2-inch 
flame retention nozzles, are inserted, 
one through the peep hole in the 
charging door and one through the 
pouring nozzle. After receiving its 
charge, the furnace is pre-heated by 
means of these burners for six and 
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for a few hundred ‘pounds of cast- 
ings on an off day of the cupola. It 
is also extremely valuable for pro- 
ducing those alloys where the alloy- 
ing element can not be added to the 
ladle. More and more the gray iron 
foundryman is entering the alloy 
field and such a furnace will help 
him keep abreast of his competitors. 
Most founders can think of many 
uses for such a tool and the indus- 
trial engineer will fail in his duty if 
he does not bring this to his atten- 
tion. 








The Steel Foundry 


Leaving for the time being the 
iron foundry, let us visit a_ steel 
foundry where the molten metal is 
furnished by means of a 5-ton elec- 
tric furnace. At first glance an elec- 
tric furnace hardly looks like a pos- 
sible candidate for our attentions, 
but we are mistaken. The furnace 
in question is lined with silica brick, 
for acid steel, and its replacement 
represents a sizeable investment in 
time and material. The arch partic- 
ularly suffers heavily and its life is 
only too short at the best. Silica 
brick expands greatly with tempera- 
ture increases up to about 1100° F., 
when the curve levels off. If a 
silica brick furnace is allowed to 
cool below 1100° F., often, exces- 
sive spalling results and the life of 
the lining is very materially de- 
creased. If times are slack and the 
furnace is only operated three times 
a week, what is the solution? A gas 
torch inserted through the pouring 
nozzle. Just an atmospheric torch 
made of a two-inch injector and a 
three-inch flame retention nozzle, 
burning on an average 360,000 Btu’s 
an hour. The cost of gas is far less 
than a new roof. 
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a half hours before the electricity is 
turned on. This brings the charge 
up to a temperature of 1900° F. in 
a reducing atmosphere and_ speeds 
up the first heat 35 minutes. Thus 
four heats are possible in the eight- 
hour shift. The two burners to- 
gether run 540,000 Btu’s an hour. 
An attempt to reduce further the 
time of heating up by greater gas 
capacity results in the charge near 
the burners starting to melt and de- 
carburizing taking place. 

The steel foundry will also take 
kindly to the use of gas for cutting 
off risers from the castings when 
they have been knocked from the 
moulds and are ready for finishing. 
The oxy-gas cutting torch gives a 
cieaner, smoother, more easily con- 
trolled cut than is possible with 
acetylene. The saving in cost as be- 
tween gas and acetylene is, of course, 
tremendous. As a matter of fact, 
the gas consumption is so small that 
the load hardly appears worth the 
effort, but often it is the entering 
wedge and gives the industrial en- 
gineer this first entreé to the plant. 
A demonstration can easily be made 
and the foundry superintendent 
quickly convinced as to the superio1 
cut and the savings involved. 
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The Malleable Iron Foundry 


Perhaps powdered coal is the fuel 
for the melting furnaces. If it is 
and the foundry is located in the 
northern states, the foundry super- 
intendent may have his troubles dur- 
ing the winter. The coal cars ar- 
rive covered with snow and ice. The 
coal is frozen into lumps, little or 
no thawing takes place in the stor- 
age bins, and when the coal is need- 
ed for the pulverizers it is in no 
shape for handling or crushing. Dry- 
ing is required and again the indus- 
trial gas engineer steps in. 

In one plant the coal passes 
through a slowly rotating drum 30 
feet long by 3 feet in diameter (an 
old smokestack), set at a slight angle 
from the horizontal. Four drilled 
pipe burners, each 15 feet long, are 
located below the drum, two abreast, 
fed by atmospheric mixers. The 
whole is enclosed in a brick setting. 
One to one and a quarter ton of 
coal per hour passes through this 
drier with a maximum gas consump- 
tion of approximately 500,000 Btu’s 
per ton. 

The malleable foundry will also 
have its malleable annealing fur- 
naces where the white iron castings 
are subjected to that long heating 
up and holding at temperature cycle. 
Formerly this cycle required fifty to 
sixty hours. The furnaces were 
either direct-fired, using alloy con- 
tainers for the castings, or indirect 
fired, using a complete muffle. Both 
wasteful of time and fuel. The 
latest development in this industry 
has been the gas fired radiant tube 
short cycle annealer. Here the cycle 
has been cut to 30 hours—a tremen- 
dous saving, and another fertile field 
added to our list. 


The Unit Heater 


We have not included in the fore- 
going the employment of that ubi- 
quitous jack-of-all-trades, the gas 
fired unit heater, useful in a dozen 
places around any foundry. The 
clever industrial gas salesman uses 
the gas unit heater for his opening 
gambit in every plant he enters. He 
will have no difficulty here in find- 
ing a pattern storage vault, a wash- 
room, a plant office, a shipping plat- 
form a machine shop, or a garage 
calling for just that heating system. 


The above has been somewhat 
brief, hardly all-inclusive, but 
enough has been said to indicate 


why the eyes of the experienced in- 
dustrial man glisten at the word 
“foundry” and why he enters such 
a plant with the calm assurance that 
he comes on a mission profitable to 
both the plant and the gas industry. 
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Rights and Duties of Gas Companies 
Under Gas Sale Contracts 


ENERALLY speaking, a  con- 
tract involving gas is valid if it 


does not violate a valid law and 
both parties had proper and legal 
right or authority to make the con- 
tract and, it may be added, the agree- 
ment conforms to the well 
lished law, as follows: 

(1) One party submitted an offer 
which the other unconditionally ac- 
cepted; (2) the object of the con- 
tract is lawful; (3) neither party 
misrepresented facts nor exerted 
undue influence with respect to the 
other party; (4) both parties were 
of legal age, of sound mind and had 
proper authority to enter into the 
contract; (5) both parties agreed ab- 
solutely to perform a definite act or 


estab- 


thing; (6) the obligations of the 
agreement are clear and not am- 
biguous. 
Court Construes 
Ambiguous Contract 

An ambiguous contract may be 


valid and binding, if a court may de 
termine from testimony the intended 
obligations of both contracting 
parties. In other words, the legal con- 
struction of obligations of parties to 
a contract depend entirely and ab- 
solutely upon the obligations that 
were mutually intended at the time 
the contract was completed. If the 
court can construe these obligations 
the contract is valid and binding al- 
though it is apparently ambiguous 
and on its face only one of the con- 
tracting parties was definitely ob- 
ligated to perform a specified act. 

For instance, in Southwest Pipe 
Line Company v. Empire Natural 
Gas Company, 35 F. (2d) 248, it was 
disclosed that a pipe line company 
and a gas company entered into a 
written contract which contained a 
clause as follows: 

“The undersigned vendors (pipe 
line company) . . . hereby agree to 
sell and deliver . and the vendee 
(gas company) agrees to receive... 
all the merchantable gas in its natural 
state as produced (except casinghead 
gas) from wells now drilled and 
hereafter to be drilled . . . Vendee 
(gas company) shall not be required 
to take gas when same cannot be de- 
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livered in commercial quantities and 
at sufficient pressure to enter its lines 
against the varied working pressure 
therein, nor connect with unprofit- 
able wells, nor continue connection 
with such wells after same become 
unprofitable to it.” 

The gas company contended that 
the terms of this contract required 
it to take only so much of the gas 
as it desired to take and that the gas 
intended to be purchased depended 
upon its business needs, and which 
could not be supplied from other 
sources. The counsel for the pipe line 
‘ompany argued that the contract 
was void because it is ambiguous. 

\ higher United States Court con- 
strued the obligations of the parties 
and held the contract valid, explain- 
ing its meaning as follows: 

“The uncertainties of the contract 
arise by virtue of the limitations 
upon and exceptions to the agree 
ment to take all ‘the merchantable 
gas in its natural state as produced’ 

Further, that vendee (gas com- 
pany) shall not be required to take 
when same cannot be delivered 
in ‘commercial quantities,’ nor ‘at 
sufficient pressure to enter its lines,’ 
etc. . . . It is well established that 
such contract cannot be enforced, if 
the will, wish, or want of one of the 
parties determines absolutely the 
quantity to be delivered. . . . If the 
quantity, however, is ‘ascertainable 
otherwise with reasonable certainty,’ 
the contract can be sustained. 
What is required by this contract is 
to be determined by the standard of 
what is reasonable. There is an ab- 
detail in the contract. It 
could well be more specific, but it is 
couched in language appropriate to 
the approved practices of the estab- 
lished pipe line business, and well 
understood by those engaged in the 
oil and gas industry. . . . It is an 
agreement to take all the merchant- 
able gas in conformity with well 
established and approved’ practices in 


gas 


sence of 


the industry. . .. The contract is not 
void for want of mutuality.” 

Obviously, if the court could not 
have determined the quantity of gas 
sold under the contract, or if only 
one of the parties was obligated to 
purchase or sell the gas, the contract 
would have been declared void. This 
is true because if the quantity of sal- 
able merchandise cannot be deter- 
mined or if only one is obligated to 
either purchase or sell, such contract 
is void irrespective of other pro- 
visions. 

Another important point of the 
law is that if for any reason one of 
the contracting parties is not obli- 
gated to do something, he cannot 
compel performance of the obliga- 
tions assumed by the other party. 
A promise is not an obligation. 

For illustration, in Sharpless v. 
Kirk Gas Company, 280 Pac. 788, it 
was shown that an efficiency engi- 
neer entered into a contract with a 
gas company by which the former 
agreed to employ experts to thor- 
oughly inspect the gas company’s 
property and the latter agreed that, 
upon arrival of the experts, it would 
sign a contract to give the efficiency 
engineer an option to purchase its 
property for $1,100,000. The engi- 
neer sent his employes to inspect and 
appraise the property but the gas 
company refused to sign the option 
and subsequently sold its property 
to a company for $1,250,000. The 


engineer then filed suit against the 


gas company for breach of the 
agreement. However, since the gas 


company was obligated to do nothing 
unless the engineer sent his employes 
to appraise the property and the en- 
gineer only promised to do so the 
court held the contract void because 
the obligations were not mutual, and 
said: 

“Where the consideration for a 
promise of one party is the promise 
of the other, there must be absolute 
mutuality of engagement, so that 
each party has the right to hold the 
other party to a positive agreement. 

When there is an agreement 
founded on a consideration, it is not 
invalid for want of mutuality be- 
cause one party has an option, while 
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the other has not, or, in other words, 
because it is obligatory on one and 
optional with the other. . . . It is 
otherwise when the sole considera- 
tion is a promise for a promise.” 


Liability for Breach 


Generally speaking, either a gas 
company or a municipality may be 
liable in damages for breaching a 
valid contract, whether the agree- 
ment relates to the sale and supply 
of gas or other legal objects. And 
a court may compel fulfillment of 
the assumed obligations and, also, 
authorize damages. 

For instance, in Oklahoma v. Mu- 
nicipal Gas, 38 F. (2d) 444, it was 
disclosed that a city leased to a gas 
company a gas pipe line it owned. 

The city breached the lease con- 
tract, without notice, by executing 
another contract with another 
company whereby the latter company 
was authorized to connect its pipe 
line with the line being used by the 
other gas company and furnish gas 
to the city and to customers. 


gas 


The gas company which held the 
first lease filed suit against the city. 
The lower court held the former not 
entitled to relief, but the higher court 
reversed the verdict, saying: 

“The decree is reversed, and the 
cause is remanded to the trial court 
with direction to enter a decree re- 
quiring the appellee (city) to dis- 
connect the gas supply of the Mu- 
nicipal Gas Company from the line 
the city leased to appellant ( Natural 
Gas Corporation) . . . and with the 
further direction to award appellant 
(Natural Gas Corporation) such 
damages against defendants as may 
be susceptible to legal proof for loss 
of the sale of gas to the date of said 
decree.” 


Damages Is Actual Loss 


On the other hand, when either 
party breaches a contract it is liable 
to the other party for his actual loss 
sustained. If a seller cannot sell his 
product elsewhere the purchaser is 
liable for the full contract price, 
which is the actual loss sustained by 
the seller. 

For example, in Estey v. South- 
western Gas Company, 283 Pac. 628, 
it was disclosed that the Southwest- 
ern Gas Company entered into a con- 
tract, with the owner of property 
having a gas well thereon, in which 
the gas company agreed to construct 
a pipe line, and purchase gas at a 
stipulated price. 

The property owner sued to re- 
cover from the gas company the 
agreed purchase price per 1,000 feet 
of gas, when the gas company re- 


fused to fulfill the terms of the 
agreement. 

The gas company attempted to 
avoid liability on the contention that 
a seller cannot sue and recover the 
purchase price, but that he must con- 
fine his suit for damages sustained. 
However, since the property owner 
had no sale for the gas except to the 
gas company, the court indicated the 
latter’s liability for the gas which 
the gas company agreed to purchase. 
This court said: 

“Because of the measure of the 
damages stated in the demand, de- 
fendant (gas company) contends 
that it is a suit for the purchase 
price of gas sold and that there can 
be no recovery if the plaintiff 
(property owner) had been entitled 
to recover at all the measure of his 
damages would have been the amount 
of actual loss he could prove 7 


Validity of Municipal Contract 


Numerous litigations have resulted 
over the validity of contracts in 
which a gas company agrees to pay 
a specified per cent of its income to 
a municipality in consideration of 
the municipality granting a franchise 
permitting use of its streets by the 
gas company. 

Generally speaking, the courts hold 
agreements of this kind valid. In 
other words, when a municipal cor- 
poration has the power to grant or 
refuse permission to a gas company 
to occupy and use its streets, it may 
grant such permission subject to such 
conditions as it may see fit to im- 
pose, provided they are not against 
public policy or in violation of any 
state law. 

For illustration, in Baker v. Mon- 
tana Petroleum Company, 144 Pac. 
(2d) 735, it was disclosed that a city 
enacted an ordinance granting to a 
gas company a franchise to install 
and operate a gas plant and to lay 
and maintain conduits, mains, fix- 
tures, and other apparatus for sup- 
plying and transmitting natural or 
artificial gas into the city. One sec- 
tion of the ordinance provided for 
the payment by the gas company to 
the city of a percentage of the gross 
income received from sales of gas. 
The gas company accepted the terms 
of the ordinance and franchise and 
installed a gas distribution system 
shortly thereafter. The percentages 
of the income were paid annually in 
accordance with the provision for 
many years when the gas company 
refused to continue making the pay- 
ments on the contention that it is 
unlawful for any public utility to 
grant any rebate, concession, or spe- 
cial privilege which directly or in- 
directly effected a change of the 
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rates, tolls, or charges of the public 
utility. 

The city filed suit to collect the 
agreed payments due, and in holding 
the gas company bound to make 
the agreed payments, the court said: 

“The relation created between the 
city and the company was contrac- 
tual in character, and the ordinance 
granting the franchise and providing 
for the percentage payments should 
be construed as a contract between 
the parties. ... It is generally held 
that conditions such as that imposed 
in this franchise are not a tax or li- 
cense, but rather in the nature of a 
rental or compensation for the use of 
streets.” 


When Franchise Is Valid 


Generally speaking, an ordinance 
to be valid must be within the corpo- 
rate power, promotive of the purpose 
for which the power was delegated, 
or is inherently possessed, and free 
from the vices of unreasonableness, 
partiality, arbitrariness and uncon- 
stitutionality. 

While it is true that a gas com- 
pany derives its franchise, or general 
powers, not from the city but from 
general laws, the powers are subject 
to the important limitation that they 
cannot be exercised in any incorpo- 
rate citv or town without its permis- 
sion. The right of the city or town 
to grant or refuse such permission 
includes the right to grant it upon 
condition or contractual obligations. 

However, when a_ municipality 
gives authority or a franchise to a 
gas company to supply its inhabi- 
tants with gas it must be assumed 
that it was the intent that the com- 
pany might occupy the field in com- 
petition with others in the field. 

For instance, in City of Wheeling 
v. Natural Gas Company, 82 S. E. 
345, it was disclosed that a city filed 
suit for damages against a natural 
gas company that held a franchise to 
sell to the inhabitants gas for heat- 
ing purposes. The city based its suit 
upon the fact that although the na- 
tural gas company held a franchise 
to supply gas exclusively for heating 
purposes, many of its consumers 
used the gas for lighting purposes, 
whereby the municipality’s income 
from the sale of gas for this latter 
purpose was importantly decreased. 

However, since it was proved that 
the natural gas company was fur- 
nishing a better grade of gas at a 
lower price, the court held the city 
not entitled to damages, saying: 

“If it had neglected its duty to 
serve the public with a good quality 
of gas under the circumstances and 
conditions disclosed here, would any 
court of equity entertain it, and en- 
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force against defendant (natural gas 
company) the condition of its fran- 
chise, and thereby force upon the 
citizens served the use of gas unfit 
for consumption, and deprive them 
of rights enjoyed by others in the 
use of a better and cheaper gas? We 
do not think so.” 


Contract Provisions Violated 


A breach of a contract by one 
party entitles the other party to im- 
mediately and without notice discon- 
tinue further services and repudiate 
all obligations assumed under the 
contract. 

Therefore, notwithstanding the 
fact that a valid contract exists be- 
-tween a gas company and consum- 
ers, by which the company agrees to 
supply gas at a stipulated rate, any 
reasonable ruling adopted by the 
Public Service Commission, or au- 
thorized by state laws, is valid by 
which the gas company is author- 
ized to terminate such contract with- 
out notice to the consumer. 

For illustration, in Gas Company 
v. Sanders, 162 So. 531, a Public 
Service Commission adopted a rule 
which provided that any gas com- 
pany may suspend service to a cus- 
tomer without notice in the event the 
instruments used in the conducting, 
supplying, measuring or registering 
gas are altered or changed in any 
way. 

A gas company contracted to sup- 
ply gas to a consumer. Later a gas 
company employe discovered that the 
consumer had an arrangement in 
connection with the pipes whereby 
the consumer was receiving or about 
to receive the benefit of gas service 
without compensation to the com- 
pany. The gas company immediate- 
ly and without notice to the con- 
sumer cut off the service. 

The higher court held that since 
the consumer had breached the Pub- 
lic Service Commission’s regulation, 
this act was equivalent to the con- 
sumer breaching a contract with the 
company, whereby the latter was en- 
titled to discontinue the service. 


* 


Allyne Goes to California 
R. R. Commission 


Arthur B. Allyne, Chairman of P.C.G. 
Association’s Technical Section, resigned 
from the Southern Counties Com- 
pany’s organization about November 1 to 
become Associate Engineer for the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. Mr. Allyne 
joined the Association in 1928 and he has 
since written several papers which have 
been widely published and have brought 
him national prominence. 
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Gas Appliance Manufacturers Estimate 1937 
Sales at Half-Billion Dollars 


\ marked increase during 1937 in 
the sale of gas appliances and equip- 
ment is reported by C. W. Berghorn, 
managing director and executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers, at the Association's offices, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York. 

The total number of items sold, 
according to Mr. Berghorn, was ap- 
proximately four million at an esti- 
mated value of half a billion dollars. 

“These figures,” stated Mr. Berg- 


horn, “show highly satisfactory 
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Secretary 


progress for the industry as a whole, 
and prove once more the benefits ac- 
cruing from the kind of co-operative 
effort which this Association was 
tounded to promote.” 

The Association which began with 
eighty charter members in 1935, now 
numbers four hundred manufactur- 
ers from all ‘parts of the United 
States, organized into twelve main 
divisions. During 1937 the members 
of the Association’s board and the 
executives of the divisions held 
nearly one hundred meetings to dis- 
cuss common problems in such key 
ities as Chicago, Kansas City, Cleve- 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, Atlantic City, and New York. 


Among the many questions that came 
up for exhaustive discussion in the 
past year were the laboratory re- 
quirements, research work which ‘is 
being done by the gas appliance man- 
ufacturers, and fair trade practices 
within and without the industry. 

Market trends and statistics are 
reported regularly throughout the 
year by individual members of the 
Association to its central office for 
the benefit of all. A breakdown of 
the figure for that general increase 
in sales indicates that the section of 
the gas appliance industry showing 
greatest progress in 1937 is that of 
househeating, where the growth is 40 
per cent above 1936. Next comes the 
item of gas water heaters, with a 
growth of 27 per cent. The increase 
in the sale of domestic gas ranges 
was 10 per cent, while that of hotel 
ranges was 16 per cent. Refrigera- 
tion was another field, in which the 
industry made great strides. 

Various methods of sales promo- 
tion have been found valuable by 
the gas industry. Perhaps the most 
successful in 1937 was one of the 
sales contests, known as the “Golden 
Faucet,” to further the sale of auto- 
matic gas water heaters. This will 
be repeated during 1938 under the 
name of the Automatic Gas Water 
Heater Prize Parade. 

A new field for the industry has 
been opened, according to Mr. Berg- 
horn’s report, in all-year-round air- 
conditioning which goes _ hand-in- 
hand with heating. Mr. Berghorn an- 
ticipates wide development in this 
field during 1938. 

The president of the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers is Merrill N. Davis, 
executive vice-president of the 
Dresser Manufacturing Company, of 
Bradford, Pa. 
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Gas Sales Increase in Louisville 


sales for the last nine months of 
1937 are estimated at 4,024,000,000 cubic 
feet as compared to 3,659,000,000 in the 

1936, according to the 
& Electric Co. cus- 
tomers in the 1937 period will total 77,800 
as compared to 77,200 during the same 
period in 1936. 

Figures for the first three months are 
that the 
comparison for 
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SORRY TO KEEP YOU 
WAITING, MR. JONES... 
I'D BETTER CALL YOU BACK 
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T doesn’t take much to make a customer 


















turn against you. He's always ready to 
believe you don’t know your business. 
15 YEARS EXPERIENCE OFFERED TO YOU 
The handling of all customer contacts is one 
of the many vital problems Remington Rand 
is prepared to help you solve. A specialized 
Public Utility Department offers a wealth of 
experience unmatched by any other organiza- 
tion in the world. 
SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS SPEEDED UP 
Remington Rand can speed up the handling 


’ 


of customer contacts for you—and at the 
same time reduce this part of your operating 
cost. Your record procedure and office layout 
will be coordinated for complete, immediate 
answering of any questions a customer asks, 
whether he phones or calls in person. For 
example. Remington Rand methods produce 
duplicate bills in 30 seconds or less—ordi- 

narily a 6 to 10 minute job. And instead of the 
| usual 8 to 12 minutes, one minute is the max- 
imum time for gathering full data on “high 


bill” complaints. This kind of speed is what 
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one customers eood will 


eliminates congestion on your busy days. 


INCREASES CONFIDENCE — IMPROVES MORALE 
Remington Rand customer contact methods 
enable your employees to act quickly, in- 
telligently and decisively. Responsibilities 
are made clean-cut and definite. Employees 
have at their fingertips all the information 
they need. 


NO INCONVENIENCE IN CHANGE-OVER 
Remington Rand’s recently enlarged force of 
specialists can study present methods, sug- 
gest changes if needed, establish practical 
working standards, and train your employees 
all without upsetting normal office routine. 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR PROOF 
Hundreds of utility companies have im- 
proved all operating phases and cut costs by 
calling in Remington Rand. Let us prove 
what we've done for them by presenting 
actual names, facts and figures to you. Phone 
the Remington Rand office in your city or 
write Remington Rand Ine.. Publie Utility 


Division, Dept. U-41, Buffalo, N. Y. 


4 quo 
ok. it Remington Rand 
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K DOWN 


as-main costs 


OR years, municipalities and 

private users have reported nu- 
merous gas-main breaks annually, 
due to sudden fractures of friable 
pipe .. . with repair costs and dam- 
ages amounting to many thousands 
of dollars. 

And here’s what leading engineers 
are doing about it — they're swing- 
ing over to steel pipe. 

These men have found by long 
experience that the high tensile 
strength and flexibility of steel are 
valuable assets. They have seen 
NATIONAL Steel Pipe stand the test 
of years under strains from vibra- 
tion .. . under the stresses of trench 
pressures, cave-ins, settlements, and 
washouts. They know that it has 
the necessary reserve stamina to re- 
sist unpredictable forces that fre- 
quently cause damage to pipe of 
less reliable material. 

For trustworthy gas-mains, lat- 
erals, and service y sag specify 
NaTIONAL Steel Pipe. Immediate 
savings in installation costs, and 
long-term savings in maintenance 
expense will credit your judgment. 
Questions concerning steel gas- 
mains will be gladly answered by 
the engineering and technical de- 
partments of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of tubular products. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTS 
US5 


Columbia Stee] Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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ipe Corrosion & Coatings 
Pipe Coating Shields 


By Erick Larson 
Part 19 


Definition 


SHIELD in sub-surface corrosion mitigation is 

the material applied so as to envelop the coating 

and act as a protection against the destructive 
physical forces which the coating lacks the inherent abil- 
ity to combat. A wrapper is a shield applied by wrapping 
the material around the pipe either spirally or circum- 
ferentially. The most common method of applying 
shields is by wrapping. Some shields are applied in a 
plastic state and must be retained around the pipe by 
forms until hard. Subsequent to hardening the forms 
may or may not be removed. Another method of 
applying a shield is to pass the coated pipe through a 
metal form and the shield material is exuded under 
pressure between the form and pipe. A shield may be 
situated between two layers of the coating material or 
there may be several alternate layers of coating and 
shield. These general methods of applying the shield are 
explained to indicate that shield is the general term 
and wrappers denote a shield applied by a 
method. 


special 


Purpose of Shields 

The original purpose of shielding was to protect coat- 
ing from the effects of soil stress. This function re- 
mains the most important purpose of a shield but other 
advantages have resulted from the protection of coating. 

The vehicle of some coatings is subject to volatiliza- 
tion or oxidation. Sealing of the coating from contact 
with the atmosphere lowers the rate or totally prevents 
volatilization and/or oxidation from occurring. The 
effectiveness of a shield for this purpose depends upon 
the degree of sealing. 

The coatings which do not harden are subject to 
more or less absorption by the soil. Shields of the 
proper type can prevent such action provided such 
shields are impermeable by the coating or any of its 
ingredients. 

A shield also aids in resisting damage during the 
period between application and burial. This particular 
advantage should not be misused. A severe blow may 
not cause any damage which is apparent from a visual 
examination of the wrapper but crushing of the coat- 
ing beneath may decrease the resistance to the forces 
of corrosion. 

The effect of solar heat on a coating may be increased 
or decreased depending on the heat conductivity of the 
shield. Shields having high heat conductivities such as 
metals should be protected by a layer of Kraft paper or 
other heat insulating or heat reflecting material. A 
shield readily absorbing heat may cause the coating to 
soften and become thinner on one side than another. 
The thinning may cause the coating to become of little 
practical value in resisting corrosion. A heat insulating 
wrapper assists in maintaining the hardness of a coat- 
ing during exposure to solar heat and, therefore, blows 
or pressure due to any cause would not have the ten- 
dency to thin the coating. 


Heat insulating shields are those which offer a high 
resistance to passage of heat through the material. Heat 
reflecting materials are those which will not absorb the 
heat rays but cause such rays to change their direction 
of travel. Reflecting materials are not usually valuable 
as shields but are painted over coatings or shields. Per- 
fect reflection of solar heat rays is not practically ob- 
tainable but the temperature of coated or uncoated pipe 
exposed to the sun, may be materially decreased by 
application of such materials. Solar heat reflecting 
materials are heat conductors and therefore will ab- 
sorb heat from the atmosphere by conduction. The use 
of solar heat ray reflecting materials painted over coat- 
ings is ordinarily confined to periods when the ex- 
pected atmospheric temperature exceeds 80 to 90 de- 
grees F. and when the pipe is directly exposed to the 
sun’s rays. 

Some shields are used to prevent or minimize mois- 
ture absorption. Certain coatings will absorb moisture 
to such an extent that the bond between coating and 
pipe weakens and fails. A shield placed between layers 
of the coating will considerable delay the saturation of 
the layer of coating adjacent to the pipe. 


Explanation of Value of Shields 


The value of a shield for resisting soil stress is due 
fundamentally to a lack of susceptibility to cold flow. 
Cold flow in pipe corrosion protection is the displace- 
ment or distortion of a coating in which action an ap- 
parently hard substance is gradually moved by the con- 
tinuous application of pressure. The adhesion and/or 
cohesion between the particles of a coating subject to 
soil stress deterioration is considerably less than that 
within the body of a shield. A characteristic of shields 
sometimes used as an indirect criteria of their resistance 
to soil stress is the tensile strength. The relationship is 
expressed relatively rather than numerically. The 
greater the relative difference between the tensile 
strength of a coating and a shield, the greater the re- 
sistance of the shield to soil stress. 

The application of pressure to a flexible shield ap- 
plied over a substance, such as a coating subject to cold 
flow, may minimize but does not always prevent depres- 
sions or small craters forming in the more or less uni- 
form surface of the shield. Non-uniform depression 
of the shield causes it to stretch. This tendency to stretch 
is increasingly counteracted as the continued depression 
results in a greater internal resistance to such action. 
Eventually a balance is reached between the external 
force causing the depression and the internal resistance. 

The rather low tensile strength of some shields which 
successfully resisted rupture from soil stress indicated 
that the forces tending to produce the effects of soil 
stress are apparently small and that the effects are pro- 
duced by the continuity of the forces. 

The shield also distributes the forces producing the 
effects of soil stress over greater areas than would 
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occur without the use of shields. Displacement forces 
act over a small area and therefore any mechanical 
means of enlarging the area on which the force acts 
adds to the value of the shield. 

There is the possibility that a shield secures some of 
its resistance to displacement forces by preventing as 
thorough a bond between the soil and coating as would 
occur with direct exposure to the coating. The shield 
not being bonded to the soil may allow a minute though 
actual movement of the pipe through the soil. This pips 
movement may destroy, deflect or in some other manne 


minimize the effect of the compressive forces tending to 
cause displacement of the coating. The flexibility of 
most shields compared with coatings may also tend to 
deflect the compressive forces tending to cause displace 
ment of the coating. A corresponding decrease of the 


Fig. 1 — Appear 
ance of pipe with 
bonded wrapper 
removed. Note 
bond is  occa- 
sionally of suf 
ficient strength 
so that wrapper 


is torn 
effects of distortive forces may occur when the shield is 
not bonded to the soil but the nature of soils producing 


distortion is such that a firm bond is soon produced. 

Hard surfaced shields can resist the compressive 
forces because of their inherent immobility even when 
exposed to long continued forces. Such shields possess 
excessive resistance, as the problems of application re 
quire the use of far more material than needed to re 
sist displacement forces. 

The characteristics of shields producing resistance to 
soil stress of the distortion type are also effective 
against forces producing displacement. The destruction 
of coatings by distortion was recognized before that 
caused by displacement. This historical fact brought 
about by the much more evident destructiveness of coat 
ings from distortion than displacement, has been re 
sponsible for the delay in more general adaption of 
shields. While distortion is more evident, displacement 
is much more extensive and, therefore, shielding is 
practically universally necessary 


A shield may add to the total protection against cor 
rosion by possessing some resistance to the chemical 
and electrical forces encountered. However, such value 
in many instances is not permanent. The specific put 


pose of shields has been outlined. The ideal protection 
which combines in one material the requirement of a 


shield and coating is at present economically non-exist 
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ent. Therefore, the various parts constituting a protec 
tion should be considered as valuable only for their 
specific purposes until future development produces the 


ideal 


Tensile Strength of Shields 


Tensile strength is required in a wrapper to prevent 
breakage during application. The wrapper is main 
tained in tension during application to provide a good 
bond or close contact with the coating. Practical opera- 
tion frequently produces an unevenly distributed tension 
on the wrapper which causes a tearing action. This 
tearing action may cause frequent breakage in felts hav- 
ing a tensile strength of 20 to 25 pounds per inch of 
width. Felts of 30 to 40 Ibs. per inch of width are 
about the minimum in satisfactory tensile strength. 

The tensile strength of a shield has been outlined as 
partially responsible for its effectiveness. As a criteria 
of the tensile strength required of a wrapper the mini 
mum strength possessed by any of the successful ma- 
terials is used. Impregnated sheet asbestos having a 
tensile strength of 60 to 70 pounds per inch of width 
when dry has been used for a number of years. When 
incorporated as an integral part of a protectant struc- 
ture, the tensile strength of the whole is undoubtedly 
greater. The comparatively low tensile value has proved 
successful in all but the most extreme conditions. 

Sixty pound tensile strength impregnated felt has 
been found particularly effective against displacement 
although evidence has been found of depressions or 
craters in the coating extending to a depth of practically 
one-half of the underlying enamel which initially aver- 
aged 3/64” in thickness. Whether this displacement will 
continue indefinitely is unknown. The fact that such 
depressions are rare even in severe soil stress conditions 
indicates that the low tensile strength wrappers provide 
sufficient strength. 

The value of wrapper tensile strength is practically 
lost when the coating is of the non-hardening variety. 
Flexible wrappers offer practically no resistance to a 
force tending to depress them unless backed by a stiff 
material. Therefore, with soft coatings the wrapper is 
frequently found depressed so that it is in contact with 
the pipe metal. This contact is most frequently over 
areas much larger than those in which displacement of 
hard coatings occurs in the same soil. Areas of one 
square inch are not unusual and the wrapper in these 
instances generally remains unbroken. In such circum- 
stances the tensile strength of the wrapper is not valua- 
ble in preventing the displacement of the soft coating 
as the flexibility of the coating material prevents the 
wrapper from becoming stressed. A shield for soft 
coatings should possess an inherent structural stability 
which is capable of resisting deformation. The tensile 
strength of such a shield would not be as important as 
rigidity. 


Hardness of Shields 


The basic materials from which some shields are 
manufactured are soft and pliable. Impregnating these 
materials with drying or oxidizing compounds which 
will not decompose or disintegrate in soils most fre- 
quently increases the hardness and improves other char- 
acteristics. Real hardness or lack of susceptibility to 
cold flow is important in producing one of the requisites 
of a shield, resistance to physical forces. 

In addition to impregnating the felt, some recommend 
that manufacturers be required to pass the felt through 
a bath of the coating material with a melting point of 
210 to 225 degrees F. This practice increases the hard- 
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ness but must be limited so that thickness of the shield 
is maintained at a minimum and if application is to be 
by wrapping, flexibility must be preserved 


Flexibility 


Flexibility in a shield is mostly valuable during appli 
cation and should only be sufficient to allow wrapping 
without cracking or other adverse effects. Hardness is 
a more desirable quality than flexibility considering that 
the primary object is protection against corrosion. The 
inflexible, hard shields most successfully meet the re 
quirements but can not be economically justified in most 
instances considering the success of flexible wrappers 

There are degrees ot Hexibility which are acceptabl 
depending on the purpose and method of application 
Large diameter pipe requires little flexing of the 
wrapper. A 34” service pipe requires that a wrappet 
possess a large degree of flexibility. Most wrappers 
are manufactured in large width sheets and later cut to 
provide narrower widths for small pipe. The smallest 
pipe to be wrapped has, therefore, established the degree 
of flexibility. A change of this practice would undoubt 
edly increase the cost of wrapper for practically all 
sizes. 

A practical method of securing the desirable stiffness 
and hardness in flexibile wrappers is to bond the 
wrapper to hard coatings and apply a so-called “X” or 
extra coat to the exterior surface of the wrapper. The 
extra coat is applied as thin as possible and, therefore, 
when not applied by machine is usually painted on. The 
practice of applying a laver of the coating on the ex 
terior of the wrapper is sometimes followed with soft 
coatings but for other reasons than its effect on stiffness 

The greatest flexibility is required for wrappers 
applied to fittings and connections. For instance, the not 
uncommon necessity to wrap the connection of a 34” 
service to an 144” main requires a flexibility only found 
in woven fabrics impregnated with compounds which 
allow retention of the inherent flexibility of cloth. Stiff- 
ness may be provided by two or more alternate layers 
of a hard coating and wrapper. Wrappers made from 
woven fabrics are improved in flexibility by a bias cut 
of the weave. 

Flexibility is required in a shield surrounding non- 
hardening coatings to assure a bond so that no air 
spaces exist between the wrapper and coatings in whigh 
moisture or foreign matter may collect. Flexibility also 
allows the sealing of the wrapper laps which aids in 
preventing the ingress of roots. Sealing of the wrapper 
laps also aids in preventing soft coatings from being 
absorbed by or forced into the soil. The advantages of 
stiffness in resisting the forces of corrosion require 
the use of a flexibility only sufficient to provide the 
characteristics necessary for proper application 


Temperature 


Practically all wrappers are impregnated. The flow 
point of the impregnating material must be sufficiently 
high to prevent the saturant from leaving the wrapper 
under conditions of storage or application. A more 
frequent disadvantage than loss of impregnating ma 
terial is the occurrence of tackiness at the higher atmos 
pheric temperatures. 

Wrappers are usually placed on rolls by the manu 
facturer and any tackiness would cause adherence of 
adjacent layers. The adhesion of adjacent layers may 
be prevented by placing Kraft paper or various com- 
pounds between the layers. The Kraft paper is usually 
more expensive for this purpose than the use of such 
materials as powdered talc, mica, silica or whitewash. 


7) 


These materials were naturally suggested to wrapper 
manufacturers because of their common use for coating 
fillers. The effect of these materials on the bond be 
tween wrapper and coating is of unknown importance. 
I-xcessive use of any would decrease the strength of 
bond but a judicious use may not cause an adverse effect 
of any practical importance. 

The use of talc and whitewash between the layers 
of wrappers on a roll has been common. Observation 
of wrappers thus protected from adhesion after their 
removal from coatings to which they have been bonded, 
has indicated the plane of rupture to be most frequently 
at the surface of the wrapper. The bond between 
wrapper and coating is, therefore, not sufficiently strong 
to cause a splitting of the wrapping material and im- 
provement may be possible if of any advantage. An 
increase in the strength of the bond between wrapper 
and hot applied coatings is possible considering present 
day methods and materials but the bond now commonly 
secured is considered sufficient. The bond now obtain- 





Fig. 2—Appearance of a bonded wrapper after removal from 
pipe. Note shiny areas which are locations where no bonding 
took place. 


able is considered sufficient because the bond between 
coating and wrapper has remained intact when the 
bond between coating and pipe has been ruptured by 
soil stress. Another criteria of the wrapper-coating 
bond sufficiency is the common preservation of the 
protection as an integral structure when a coating with- 
out wrapper would have failed from soil stress. 

I:xperiments by one pipe line operator resulted in the 
conclusion that coarse silica was preferable for pre- 
venting adhesion of rolled layers of asphalt impregnated 
wrappers. The coarse silica caused less interference 
with bonding between coating and wrapper than other 
commonly used materials. The coating and impreg 
nating materials are as important factors in bonding as 
the powder used to prevent adhesion on rolls. Con- 
clusive tests of the effects of powders or dusting ma- 
terials would require more investment than can ap- 
parently be justified by the possible improvement in 
coating-wrapper bond. 


Bond 


Bond of shields is«the tenacity with which a shield 
adheres to a coating. The bonding of a shield to a 
coating is important on wrappers enveloping hot or 
cold applied coatings of both the hardening and non- 
hardening varieties. The value of bond on cold or hot 
applied non-hardening coatings is to eliminate the ex- 
istence of any space into which the coating may be 
easily forced by compression, eliminate spaces which 
may become filled with moisture or foreign matter, aid 
in preventing damage to the wrapper from contusions, 
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seal the laps which assist in preventing roots entering 
the coating and increase the impermeability of the 
wrapper. 

The primary purpose of shields has been explained 
to be the improvement of resistance to soil stress. Bond 
ing of wrappers to very thin paint or non-hardening 
coatings materially improves the ability of the wrapper 
to accomplish the desired purpose. heogia ever, such very 
thin coatings have been found to be of practically no 

value without wrappers and the addition of a wrapper 

over an inferior coating is not considered good practice. 
The soil stress resistance of a wrapper or any flexible 
shield enveloping a thick layer of a cold or hot applied 
non-hardening coating is ordinarily less than one over 
a hard coating whether bonded or not to the hard 
coating. 

The bonding of wrappers or flexible shields any 
variety to hot applied coatings of the hardening 
variety has been established by experience to be prefer- 
able to applying unbonded. However, literature on 
wrappers reveals a few reported instances of unbonded 
wrappers continuing to successfully accomplish their 
purpose after some years of service. The most common 
theory substantiating the use of wrappers without bond 
ing is that the wrapper acts as a duct or tube in which 
the coated pipe is free to move longitudinally. It is 
difficult to correlate this claimed advantage with corro 
sion mitigation. If the coating surface were a perfect 
cylinder, longitudinal movement of the pipe would 
occur without damage to the wrapper from the coating 
The coating surface can not be practically made into a 
perfect cylinder, being irregular particularly at what 
was the bottom when the molten coatin g was applied 
The continuous or intermittent movement of the rough 
or uneven coating surface over the wrapper would 
gradually erode the material and cause a puncture 

A sub-surface pipe line designed to allow more or 
less free longitudinal movement would result in unde 
sirably high concentration of stress at anchorage points 





Fig. 3—Appearance of protection after exposure of a main 

coated with a non-hardening coating. Note large areas of 

depressed wrapper caused by soil stress. The trench water 
shows presence of oils from wrapper or coating. 


Damage to takeoffs such as services or laterals may 
result from such longitudional movement. The fact 
that damage due to longitudinal movement of buried 
pipe has not been generally experienced on wrapped 
lines with no bond between the wrapper and coating 
indicates that considerable friction or bond is devel- 
oped between soil and the pipe structure (pipe plus 
protection) and prevents free movement. Erosion of 
a shield produced by a relative movement of the coating 
is more apt to occur with unbonded shields and the 
rubbing action may rupture the shield. 

The pressure exerted on a shield by the soil tends to 
gradually bond it to the coating. Bonding of shields to 
the hardening type of coatings results from the cold 
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low characteristic of the coating material. Shields may 
feel and appear smooth but usually has many fine pores 
into which the coating gradually flows. There may also 
be some tendency for the more plastic wrapper im- 
pregnating material to absorb the coating. Hot applied 
coatings depend mostly on the fusion of coating and 
impregnating material to produce a bond although, the 
pressure of wrapper against the plastic material aids in 
the filling of all wrapper pores. The filling of wrapper 
pores adds to the contact surface between the two ma- 
terials thus strengthening the bond. 

The strength of the bond between a wrapper and 
hot applied coating is improved by a wrapper impreg- 
nating material which will soften at temperatures only 
slightly above the melting point of the coating. The 
Wrapper is most commonly applied just before the 
coating hardens. The heat of the coating melts or 
softens the wrapper impregnating material producing a 
strong bond. Should the wrapper contain a compound 
which will boil or gasify at coating application tempera- 
tures, air pockets will form in the coating reducing 
the corrosion resisting value of the protection. The use 
of an impregnating material which will boil at coating 
application temperatures has sometimes resulted in in- 
creasing the distance between the points at which the 
coating and wrapper are applied so as to allow the coat- 
ing additional opportunity to cool and thus subject the 
wrapper to lower temperatures. The wrapper is pre- 
ferably applied at the highest temperatures possible to 
allow a deeper penetration of the coating into the 
wrapper. The wrapper impregnating material, there- 
fore, should be required to withstand the temperatures 
at which a coating is applied without boiling or causing 
voids in the coating. This requirement will also pro- 
duce a more continuous bond. 

The use of an unbonded wrapper must be confined 
for practical reasons to field application. Early coating 
practices required the manual application of protection. 
The attempts to produce a wrapper-coating bond by 
pouring the coating into the space between the wrapper 
and pipe as the shield was applied, resulted in wide 
variations of thickness. Manual wrapping with this 
scheme did not produce a uniform or continuous bond. 
Some local circumstances such as exist along trans- 
mission lines require that pipe be dragged for consider- 
able distances over unusually rough terrain. The eco- 
nomics of such conditions occasionally warrants hand 
application of the protection. The unbonded wrapper 
should not be applied until the pipe is completely pre- 
pared for lowering into the ditch. 

The bonding of wrapper to coating is not only advan- 
tageous in preventing damage from handling but also 
improves the corrosion resisting qualities of the pro- 
tection and is recommended wherever a shield is used. 

The numerical value of the pull required to separate 
the bonded shield from the remainder of the protection 
is not of vital importance. The adequacy of the bond 
may be judged by the appearance of the shield surface 
after removal. The bond is seldom so strong that the 
shield is torn but both the shield and coating surfaces 
are roughened by the separation. If the coating surface 
remains shiny after removing the bonded shield, the 
bond would not be considered sufficient. Some of the 
shield should adhere to the coating surface indicating 
the bond to be stronger than the internal strength of 
the shield material at least at the surface. Some wrap- 
pers have a polished surface and no impregnating ma- 
terial is used. The bond with such wrappers is slight 
but unless the wrapper surface is dulled, after removal 
no bonding action has occurred. 
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FORGET BROKEN MAINS-THIS YEAR! 
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ADOPT THIS ONE-MAN, 
ONE-TIME REPAIR METHOD 


Winter is here...with its subzero tempera- 
tures and deep, penetrating frosts. And, un- 
fortunately, with its clean breaks in cast iron 
mains. But those who carry a good stock of 
Skinner Split Coupling Clamps don’t worry. 
They know that all breaks can be repaired 
instantly, by one man in ten to fifteen min- 
utes — a tremendous saving. They know, 
too, that by introducing an element of flex- 
ibility into the main, these clamps assure a 
lasting repair. 





So don’t delay; order a supply of Skinner 
ARE YOU USING EMERGENCY PIPE CLAMPS? Split Coupling Clamps today. Have you our 
complete catalog? 


Repair splits and rust holes instantly, permanently 
under any pressure. Can be applied by anyone — 
easily and quickly. SKINNER Emergency Pipe 
Clamps —standard of the industry for forty years. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., South Bend, Indiana 


Please send your Catalog at once! 


NAME _ 











ADDRESS 
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1938 Gas Water Heater Campaign 


Plans for two nationwide cam- 


paigns to promote the sale of auto- 
matic gas water heaters during 1938 
have been announced by A. P. Brill, 
chairman of the Gas Water Heater 
division of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manu 
facturers. Sponsored by more than 
ninety-five ‘per cent of the manu- 
facturers of gas water heaters in the 
United States, the campaigns will 
take the form of a national com 
petition open to any salesman or 
dealer directly concerned with the 
selling of automatic gas water heat- 
ers for installation, 

The 1938 project will be known 
as the 1938 PRIZE PARADE. Sub 
stantial merchandise awards will be 
distributed by the National Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater Sales Com 
mittee during the period of the cam 
paign which will be officially 
launched on January Ist and which 
will continue until October 31st. 

The year’s extensive selling effort 
will enlist the support of gas com 
panies and their salesmen as well as 
thousands of retail dealers through- 
out the country. The American 
Gas Association Water Heating 
Committee under the direction of its 
chairman, R. E. Williams, is co- 
operating with the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers in the utility division par- 
ticipation. 

As in the preceding annual pro- 
motional campaigns the new sales 
program will embrace gas company 
salesmen, and retail water heater 
dealers. But in its principal theme, 
the PRIZE PARADE will be en- 
tirely different from previous projects 
in that it will not be a “contest” in 
the true sense of the word. Partici- 
pants will not be competing against 
one another; there will be no classi 
fications, divisional or geogr: _ 1] 
Instead, each will win prizes in di- 
rect proportion to his own =i ef- 
forts. Since every sale of an auto 
matic gas water heater produced by 
a sponsor manufacturer will count 
toward one or more of the valuable 
merchandise prizes, the number of 
prizes a participant can win will be 
limited only by the number of sales 
that he is able to close. 

One of the important features of 
the plan is that it not only aims to 
stimulate the “star” salesmen to 
greater efforts, but to arouse the in 
terest of the “low-producing” man 
who might become discouraged be 
cause of the superior 
the “go-getter.”’ 


progress of 
With the guarante¢ 


»f the campaign's enthusiasm-lifting 
“Everybody Wins in 1938,” 
no salesman should become easily 
during the program, it 
s pointed out in the announcement. 


] ‘ 
slogan, 
discouraged 


\ccording to the contest commit- 
rules will be simple. To each 
automat gas water heater produced 
by sponsor manufacturers will be at- 
tached a prize certificate. Class A 
heaters will carry certificates valued 
it 50 points, while Class B heaters 
will bear certificates valued at 25 


points. 


Lee. the 


\ wide variety of more than 350 
outstanding prizes will be vividly 
illustrated in the 1938 PRIZE PA- 
RADE Prize Catalog which the con- 
est committee will furnish each en- 
trant Fine luggage, golfing and 
hunting equipment, clothing of every 


onic ba famous watches, home 
furnishings such as rugs, daven- 
ports, aces and glass ware, out- 


standing women’s jewelry and toilet 
articles, and for the children toys, 
dolls and games, are but a few of 
the items shown in the catalog for 
which the prize certificates can be 
redeemed. Each award will have a 
definite point value 

To further insure continued ac- 
tivity during the campaign, the com- 
mittee will distribute regularly and 
frequently sales promotion material. 

One of the novel promotional fea- 
tures of the 1938 campaign will be 
the mailings to salesmen’s wives. 
Pictorial letters and attractive book- 
lets will show the other half of the 
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Premier Heater Division, LaPorte, dnd. : 
Day & Night Water Heater Co., Ltd., 
Monrovia, Calif.; EverHot Heater Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Gas & Electric Heater 
Co., LaPorte, Ind.; General Water 
Heater Corp., Los Angeles; Handley 
Brown Heater Co., Jackson, Mich.; Hot- 
stream Heater Co. Cleveland; Hoyt 
Heater Co., Los Angeles; Hoyt Heater 
Company of Northern California, Oak- 
land; Hynes & Cox Electric Corp., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Lawson Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh; 
Lovekin Water Heater Co., Philadelphia; 
M. P. Water Heater Company, Los An 
geles; Mission Water Heater Co., Los 
\ngeles; Pittsburg Water Heater Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Rudd Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh; Sands Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland; Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio; Superbo Manufacturing 


Co., Los Angeles; United American 
Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass.; Wels- 
bach Co., Gloucester City, N. J.; White- 


head Metal Products Co., New York, and 
John Wood Manufacturing Co., 
hocken, Pa. 


Consho- 


— oe ne 
A Pontiac for the Prize Winner 


Santa Claus came to Washington 
Plumber Anthony P. Bovello—in a big 
way; “Smiling Tony” had real reason 
to smile when H. M. Brundage, Jr., 
Washington Gas Light Company General 
Sales Manager, presented him with this 
shiny new sedan as first prize in the 
\.G.A.—A.G.E.M. “Golden Faucet” Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater Sales Contest. 
Bovello led 278 Washington plumbers 
with nearly 600 installations during the 
contest period. 

Washington Gas Light Company, whose 
co-operating plumbers won six out of the 
first seven prizes in Group II of the 
“Golden Faucet” Contest, according to 
General Sales Manager Brundage, feels 
that its extensive efforts to stimulate 
plumbers’ gas appliance sales were highly 
justified by this fine showing. A total of 


4,492 installations were made in Washing- 
ton during the contest period by the co- 
operative-minded, 
of plumbers. 


sales-stimulated group 





family how they can help in selling 
ind thereby acquiring many desirable 


prizes for themselves and_ their 
1 


nomes 

Che sponsors of the 1938 campaign are: 
American Gas Products Corp. New 
York \utogas Cory Chicago: W. B 
Bastia Manufacturing Co., Los An- 
seles: Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohi Continental Water Heater Co., 
Ltd Los Angeles: Crane Company 


For the past several years, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company has been con- 
solidating guns on its plumber-merchan- 
dising front. All manner of advertising 
and display helps have been rendered 
well as an attractive commission set-up to 
stimulate co-operative gas appliance sell- 
ing by the plumbers. The fact that 
Washington has won first place in the 
Contest for the last two years is indica- 
tive that this long range build-up is bear- 
ing fruit. 
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TRADE 
YOUR SOCIAL REGISTER 
FOR A DIRECTORY... 


Many companies cannot plan water heating sales with- 
out talking “income brackets”. 


The Republic Lo-Bill Conversion Water Heater sells gas 
service to people who might not recognize an income 
bracket if they found one in their soup. 


Yet these people pay their bills—use gas for cooking— 
and also for automatic water heating, if you show them 
real value as in the Republic Lo-Bill. 


If your company must have Prestige why not base it on 
your own income bracket rather than on the other fellow’s. 


If your company is looking for water heating load, why 


not seek it among the “common people’? They far out- 
number the “elite”. 





The Republic Lo-Bill Conversion Water Heater is a com- 
plete and unified assembly for converting the customer's 
present tank or range boiler into a safe, economical, and 
good-looking automatic storage unit. The Lo-Bill is made 
in several sizes and each unit is a complete package 
including heater with safety shut-off, adjustable thermo- 
stat, and insulation. The price is so reasonable that there 
is no excuse for offering your customers anything less 


than this full automatic job. 


Stimulate your salesmen’s interest through the A.G.A.E.M. 
PRIZE PARADE coupon sent with each Republic Lo-Bill 
unit. 


Write today for prices and specifications. 


“YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH A REPUBLIC” 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


2258 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, Ill. 


General Sales Ageni REPUBLIC HEATERS SALES CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MOST WIDELY USED 
BENCH FURNACE MADE 
| JOHNSON NO. 101 


This is the 
most power- 
ful, efficient 
and econom- 
ical Bench 
Furnace 
made for 
heating _ sol- 
dering cop- 
pers up to 12 
lbs. per pair, 
heat - treat - 
ing, temper - 
ing, annealing or case-hardening any carbon steel 
tools or small metal parts. No blower or 
forced air blast is required for intense, uniform 
heat. This also eliminates the necessity for using 
a muffle. This furnace is equipped with two pow- 
erful Johnson Bunsen Burners, each with shut-off 
valve and pilot light. The fire-box is lined with 
a heavy refractory lining and the Johnson 
Patented curved shaped hood forces a return 
blast over the tops of the irons or parts being 
heated. Write for free catalog. 
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W. M. CHACE CoO. 


1610 Beard Avenue - - - 
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METER CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
167-41st Street 
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T is a recognized fact that the 
building and construction indus- 

try is a vital factor in our gen- 
eral economic structure. When this 
business is good 

ind all of its 
members gain 
fully employed, 
it is reflected in 
our upward 


business trend. 
Now in the 
throes of what 


is commonly 
called a 
sion, housing ap 
pears to be the 
foundation upon 
which will be built plans for a con 
tinuance of recovery. Today the sub- 
ject of housing is being highly publi- 
cized in the national press and maga 
zines and definite programs are being 
formulated on housing policies by the 


reces 





F. W. WILLIAMS 


national, state and municipal au 
thorities. In his message to Con- 
gress on November 27, 1937, the 


President estimated that between six 
and eight hundred thousand houses 
are needed annually over a period 
of the next five years to replace the 
existing shortage. The importance 
of this tremendous market to the gas 
industry cannot be overlooked or un 
derestimated. 

It is interesting to note that our 
competitors have, for a considerable 
period of time, paid close attention 
to the new housing field, with very 
definite results. It has been said that 
if the modernization of existing 
properties would be undertaken, the 
gas industry would have little to fear 
in the new construction field. This 
statement, unfortunately, is far from 
correct. It is true, however, that in 
many of our great metropolitan 
areas, particularly in the East, there 
are thousands of well located, well 
constructed homes and apartments 
badly in need of modernization and 
repair in order that they may be 
brought up to the standard of 1937 
living. Due to the inability of the 
owners to finance this work, these 
buildings have depreciated in appear- 
ance and value and have 
known as slum sections, which dot 
many of our cities today. A 
number of these buildings, however, 


become 
great 


are now equipped with gas appli 


ances and modernization will not 


increase gas loads with the excep- 
tion of house heating in the smaller 
homes in sections where a suitable 
house heating rate is available. This 


replacement market is of vital im- 





1 From Address given at Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the 
tioning Council, 


Metropolitan 


Heating & Air Cond 
Dec, 15, 1937 


937. 
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The All-Gas Home 


What It Means to 
the Entire Industry 


By 


FW. Williams 


Assistant to Director 
A.G.A. Home Appliance Planning Bureau 


portance to the utility companies but 
it should be borne in mind that re- 
placements will be patterned from 
the equipment installed in new 
houses. In other words, unless many 
of the new homes in the territory of 
a utility company, which will be 
viewed by many people, are equipped 
with modern gas appliances, it is not 
to expect that the mod- 
ernization of existing buildings will 
turn to 

With few exceptions, the men who 
plan, and build homes in 
which the public lives have been sad- 
ly neglected. In the last analysis, the 
architects, designers and builders are 


reas ynable 
gas. 


design 


the professional men in whose hands 
lie the future homes of our country 
in so far as architecture, style, con- 
struction, and most important of all 
from our standpoint, the installation 
of appliances are concerned. These 
men rightly expect that information 
should be sent to them in a form that 
they can use, namely, specifications 
of equipment and appliances as to 
size, needed for connections, 
ete. Many architects have very lit- 
tle definite information of modern 
gas appliances; their files being 
mainly composed of pictures of 
ranges and refrigerators and with 
house heating and water heating data 
not available. On the other hand, 
manufacturers of competitive equip- 
ment, especially the electrical indus- 
try, have made sure that every archi- 
tect has complete up-to-date informa- 
tion and specifications on all of their 
appliances. 

Never before has such an oppor- 
tunity been available to the great gas 
industry to promote the use of 
and modern gas appliances in 
modern home as the one which ex- 
ists today. All of these homes will 
require equipment and appliances for 
cooking, refrigeration, water heat- 
ing, house heating and air condition- 
ing. Gentlemen, this is a tremend- 
ous amount of business and we are 
going to get our rightful share of it. 


S] ice 


gas 


the 


We cannot, and must not, and will 
not stand on the sidelines and let this 
opportunity pass. The importance of 
this market is, of course, realized by 
other interests. The coal, oil and 
electrical industries are formulating 
definite plans to get this business. 
The determination of the gas indus- 
try to make certain that gas shall play 
an important part in both new hous- 
ing and modernization work has 
crystalized into swift action with the 
formation at American Gas Associa- 


tion Headquarters of the Home 
\ppliance Planning Bureau, under 
the direction of Mr. J. F. Quinlan, 


formerly director of the nationally 
known “New American” Demonstra- 
tion Home Building Program. Sub- 
mitted to some of the outstanding 
executives of the industry for their 
approval and suggestions, a_ well 
planned, concise program has been 
set up under the direction of Mr. 
Quinlan and the Bureau. 

The program has three definite 
parts architectural competition, 
builders program, and the World’s 
Fair—each correlated to the other 
and has a definite tie-in with national 
advertising activities. The theme of 
the program will be “Use Gas for All 
Four—Cooking, Refrigeration, Wa- 
ter Heating, House Heating’. This 
theme is now being incorporated into 
all national advertising. 

The American Gas Association has 
appropriated a considerable sum of 
money for prizes and in the archi- 
tectural competition these prizes to- 
tal $13,700. Contests of this calibre 
have been very effective in the past 
in so far as the education of the 
architect is concerned. Many mis- 
takes have been made, such as non- 
practical plans and the fact that the 
houses cost large sums of money to 
construct. It is fortunate that we are 
in the position to take advantage of 
the mistakes made in other compe- 
titions and we have clearly set forth 
in the rules of the contest that the 
plans must be practical and that the 
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houses so designed range in price 
from $6,000 to $10,000. The contest 
is so arranged that it will be essen- 
tial for the architect to carefully look 
over the specifications of the appli- 
ances which he includes in his plan 
and he must number the appliances 
using the manufacturer’s code or 
serial number. 

A further step in the program will 
be a contest open to builders and 
their architects who, during the cal- 
endar year 1938, build and equip one 
or more houses conforming to the 
minimum specifications derived as a 
result of the architectural contest. 
The sum of $10,000 has been appro- 
priated by the Association for this 
contest. These homes must, of 
course, be all-gas and must remain 
open for a period of thirty days for 
public inspection. They will be 
widely publicized and will be viewed 
by millions of people. The im- 
portance to the local utility and 
manufacturing company of having 
one or more of these homes built 
in their territory where people can 
see the appliances which they sell 
and manufacture cannot be mini- 
mized. Full information and details 
on how this can be accomplished will 
be sent from Association headquar- 
ters in the near future. As the finale 
for the program it is proposed that 
a number of the prize winning 
houses in the builders’ contest be 
reproduced full size at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair. This will again 
stress the theme “Use Gas for All 
Four—Cooking, Refrigeration, Wa- 
ter Heating, and House Heating” to 
the millions who attend the Fair. 

To date much has been accom- 
plished in the inauguration of the en- 
lire program. In order that we might 
have a suitable name for the many 
homes to be constructed’, we are at 
present having a contest among the 
home service departments of the 
member utility companies for a 
name. The sum of $200 will be 
awarded to the home service director 
or assistant who sends in the most 
appropriate name and a brief state- 
ment as to why the name has been 
selected. Letters have been sent to 
all members of the industry, both 
utility and manufacturer, signed by 
some of the outstanding executives, 
heartily endorsing the program and 
requesting the participation and co- 
operation of members of the indus- 
try. 

As a means of tying in the local 
utility companies and their consum- 
ers with the national program, it is 
suggested that the companies spon- 
sor individual contests among their 
own consumers for all-gas kitchens, 
all-gas basements, or all-gas homes. 
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Contestants would be obliged to send 
photographs of their installations to 
gas utility company for 
judging and prizes to be awarded 
could consist of either cash or mer 
This list of entries in the 
contest could be used by the company 
as a bonafide prospect list. Full in- 
formation and details relative to such 
a program will be forwarded to the 
local utility company from Associa- 
tion headquarters in the very near 
future 
Included 


lie local 


chandise. 


unong our plans is the 
formation of a central bureau, pref 
erably at the A.G.A. Testing Lab- 
oratory in Cleveland, where it will 
be possible for every architect in the 
United States and Canada to send 


his plans and specifications to have 
his gas equipment specified. Such a 
bureau will play an important part in 
definitely assuring that many of the 
new homes to be constructed will be 
all-gas. 

You will recognize that here is a 
complete program with specific ob- 
jectives attacked in order of sequence 
with enormous and varied promo- 
tional and publicity value. Most im- 
portant of all is the substantial as- 
surance that many of the houses 
built next year and a large amount 
of replacement business will directly 
reflect the theme of the program 
“Use Gas For All Four—Cooking, 
Refrigeration, Water Heating, 
House Heating.”’ 


Gas Heating Program 


Promoted by Metropolitan 


Heating and Air Conditioning 


Council 


NATHERING for their Eighth 
G Annual General Meeting, up- 
wards of 250 House Heating 
Supervisors and Salesmen from the 
Metropolitan New York area, and 
nearby points in New Jersey, New 
England and New York attended an 
all-day session including luncheon at 
Hotel Governor Clinton, New York, 
on December 15th. 

Under the chairmanship of J. J. 
Deely of Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
an interesting and instructive group 
of addresses and papers dealing with 
domestic and commercial gas heating 
were presented. The opening ad- 
dress by F. W. Williams, assistant 
to the Director of the House Appli- 
Bureau of A.G.A., 
ippears elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. J. E. Cook, Architect and 
Builder Division of Westchester 
Lighting Company, gave a summary 


ance Planning 


of progress of gas heating in new 
construction in the Metropolitan area 
ind a recommended program for its 
future development. 

Mr. Cook’s address was based on 
an analysis of the replies of eleven 
utility companies to a questionnaire 
on the progress of gas heating in 
their respective communities. The 


questions submitted were in_ brief 
as follows: 


1. Total new homes installing gas 
heating in 1936 and in 1937. 
Homes under construction where 
definite commitment for gas heat 
has been made. 
Percentage of homes (1937) in 
item No. 1 where winter air con- 
ditioning is included. 
4. Per cent of homes (1937) in item 
No. 1 where sales were made 
through a dealer. 
What is sales experience with 
F.H.A. or National Lumbermen’s 
Association as regards 
homes of 4 to 5 rooms? 
6. Do you sell equipment direct to 
builders ? 


to 


wn 


on 


small 


| 


. Who are you most successful in 
selling; The Speculative or Owner- 
Builder ? 

8. Do you promote sales through 
architect, owner or both? 

9. What are your specific activities 
in promoting gas heating in new 
construction ? 

0. What are your specific activities 

with realtors on gas heating? 


The replies to this questionnaire 
were presented in tabular form, from 
which Mr. Cook drew conclusions 
which set up recommendations ex- 
pressed in brief as follows: 
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Recommendations 


l 


Where 50 new 
more are possible in a given 
territory per year, a 
representative should be as 
signed to contact architects and 
builders and he should devote 
all his time and efforts to this 
work. One good reason alone, 
that should make this worth 
while, is the fact that every 
new house that installs an oil 
burner ceases to be a prospect 
for gas heat for at least 7 years. 
Dealers should be encouraged 
and developed. 

Give advertising cooperation to 
your large developers. 

Make up special files for your 
architects so that they may al 
ways have reference data 01 
hand. 

Use lawn signs on every new 
house where gas is going to be 
installed. This will give you at 
least three months of very ex 
cellent advertising. 

If there is an architectural so 
ciety in your district, for a 
very small yearly cost, an ad 
on gas heating can be inserted 
in their monthly paper, and we 
have found that in Westchester, 
it was money well spent. 

Real estate contacts. Realtors 
are generally considered one of 
the highest regarded persons in 
any community and it is im- 
perative that they be friendly 
with the Utility operating in 


he suse sales or 


special 


their respective districts. 

“He, the architect, is probably the 
least understood man in American 
business today. Some think him 
temperamental—others say he is an 
artist, and like most artists, has little 
business with the result that 
most salesmen neglect him, or if they 
are forced to call on him, wear con 
cealed chips on their shoulders, which 
are often in the form of ‘Well, if this 
bird won't listen, I'll go directly to 
the owner.’ Well, you know very 
well that you cannot sell or promote 
anything to people to whom you are 
antagonistic. 

“Keep yourself in their limelight, 
so that when business activity re 
turns, you will be there to reap the 
harvest—a harvest that is coming in 
1938 as sure as I am standing before 
you today—for we are on the thresh- 


sense, 


old of the greatest building boom this 
country has ever experienced. So, 
stay on the job 


keep plugging, have 
your reaper in good repair, so as to 
be ready for that harvest.” 

Mr. J. F. Quinn, Commercial 
Sales Manager of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, presented a 
paper: 


Commercial Space Heating Trends 


He stressed the development of re 
tail and consumer establish- 
ments in their principles of market- 
ing, making particular reference to 
types of equipment for heating such 
establishments and how Brooklyn 
Union has proceeded to secure this 


stores 
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One of the AGA full page advertisements running in Architectural and Building Papers. 


business. He pointed out how nec- 
essary it is for the salesman after 
being provided with a verified list of 
prospects, to cultivate heating con- 
tractors, architects and builders, as 
well, in order to support his work 
with the prospective customer. 

Further, that a complete list of 
local heating installations made dur- 
ing the past twelve months and classi- 
fied according to nature of business 
is a great aid to the salesman. Photos 
with engineering information § on 
typical installations should 
pany such a list. 


accom- 


All employees in each division 
should be informed on the class of 
merchandise sold so that they may 
do promotional work among their 
friends and turn in leads to the sales 
department. Where such contacts be- 
come productive leads, a bonus is 
paid to the employee. 

There is also an opportunity for 
reciprocal trade with the merchants 
from whom salesmen and other em- 
ployees buy regularly. 

Other productive leads are to be 
had through short talks at noon-day 
luncheons of trade associations. 

Cold canvas has brought to life 
many good prospects and the results 
are always a source of much per- 
sonal satisfaction to the originator. 
It further establishes increased con- 
fidence on the part of the salesman. 

A well-directed mailing campaign 
with follow-up is essential and is al- 
ways an effective 
prospects. 

Mr. Quinn gave data on the re- 
sults achieved by his company dur- 
ing 1937 and made recommendations 
on the types of heaters preferred for 
certain business. He 
recommended that heat loss surveys 
should be made before endeavoring 
to sell any specified equipment and 
that a_ specialized selling group 
should be organized for commercial 
space heating, which differs in its 
approach from domestic heating. 

He further called attention to the 
large volume of business in view in 
commercial refrigeration, for which 
purpose efficient gas units are now 
available. Several installations of this 
type have been made in Brooklyn. 

All establishments purveying food 
in this territory are now obliged by 
law to have hot water. This includes 
the butcher, grocer and other estab- 
lishments heretofore not served with 
Here is a field for the small 
instantaneous type of water 
heater of which 50 have been sold 
in this territory during the year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Quinn said: 

“The future for the gas industry 
in the commercial field is before us. 
The heating end in our own territory 


source of new 


classes’ of 


gas. 


gas 
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is less than one-half of one per cent 
saturated, but a variety of other uses 
can always be found. You have the 
tools—now add the load.” 


A.G.A. House Heating Program 


Mr. Frank H. Trembly, Jr., of 
the Philadelphia Gas Works and 
Chairman of the House Heating and 
Air Conditioning Committee of the 
Commercial Section of the American 
Gas Association, in a luncheon talk, 
described the activities and plans of 
his committee for the coming year. 
Mr. Trembly brought out the point 
that house heating has a most impor- 
tant place in the field of gas appli- 
cations as it represents probably the 
fastest growing branch of residential 
gas sales, as well as that which has 
the greatest potential market. The 
House Heating and Air Conditioning 
Committee has assumed the following 
responsibilities in connection with 
their work: 

1. Promote the general acceptance 
and use of house heating by pre- 
senting to the management of the 
industry, a clear picture as to the 
value of the house heating load, and 
its potentialities; and by studying 
the methods used by various utilities 
in obtaining gas house heating, par- 
ticularly in new houses. 

2. Encourage the development of en- 
gineering improvements in gas heat- 
ing equipment and assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the gas indus- 
try advised on such improvements. 
3. Render sales assistance to house 
heating men by making available to 
them reports on new sales methods 
and new promotional aids which have 
been developed. 

In order to make these aims at- 
tainable, the general committee has 
been broken down into sub-commit- 
tees as follows: 

1. Sub-committee on air conditioning 

2. Sub-committee on engineering de- 

velopments. 

3. Sub-committee on sale of gas house 

heating to new homes. 

4. Sub-committee on improved selling 

practices. 

5. Sub-committee on cooperative deal- 
er activities. 

Mr. Trembly described in detail 
the work of each sub-committee and 
requested the sincere cooperation of 
all present in order to make the ac- 
complishments of these committees 
as great as possible. 


The Plumber-Dealer 


Mr. J. J. Deely, Supervisor of 
House Heating for Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, outlined in a spirited 
address the methods used and re- 
sults achieved through cooperation 


with the Plumber-Dealer. This 
movement has reached a high state 
of effectiveness due to the policy 
adopted whereby the gas company 
stimulates dealer sales without re- 
linquishing the activities of their own 
sales department. While one third 
of the new equipment sales in recent 
campaigns have come from dealers, 
the direct company sales did not show 
a corresponding decrease. Of the last 
6,000 gas refrigerators sold, the 
plumber-dealer has sold 60% of 
them. Furthermore, the dealers sell 
half of the total of ranges. 

Mr. Deely pointed out the value 
of the many displays _ scattered 
throughout the territory they serve 
in plumber-dealer show windows, and 
that there is a marked tendency on 
the part of the consumer to go to his 
local plumber-contractor for infor- 
mation on gas equipment. 

Investigation has revealed that, in 
the N. Y. metropolitan area, 70% 
of permits for oil burner installa- 
tions have been taken out by plumber- 
dealers clearly showing why the gas 
company should work through this 
channel. 

It is not the policy of the Company 
to do any work beyond the meter. 
This is all left to the plumber. A 
standard price of connection cost for 
each type of equipment is established 
and agreed upon by the plumbers 
who have been educated by the gas 
company on accepted merchandising 
methods. Personal contact of the gas 
company’s own sales force with the 
plumber is continuous and sustains 
satisfactory relations. 

Frequent meetings conducted by 
the House Heating Supervisor brings 
the plumbers together for training on 
house heating including surveys, heat 
loss, insulation, ete., and it has been 
found that best results are achieved 
through handling the men in small 
groups rather than large. 

In promotional work large gather- 
ings of as many as 500 plumbers 
have attended a dinner where con- 
tests are announced. These contests 
are for merchandise prizes based on 
the number of points earned by rea- 
son of sales instead of the customary 
cash prizes. 

An illustrated catalog showing a 
hundred or more prizes of value to 
the person, in the home or office, 
covering everything from rugs to 
rings is distributed to the plumber- 
dealer. Each item is valued at a cer- 
tain number of points. At the end 
of four months, at another meeting, 
the winners can select whatever prize 
or prizes their point scores have 


earned. Credits for “points” are 


established on a predetermined set- 
up commensurate with the sale price 
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of the appliance. This system has 
proven very successful. 

To bring the customer in contact 
with his local plumber-dealer, collec- 
tion agencies for payment of monthly 
gas bills (for those who pay in cash) 
have been established with the deal- 
ers. This encourages the dealer in 
maintaining a display of gas equip- 
ment, affords the plumber the con- 
tacts for promoting equipment sales, 
and develops the merchandising in- 
stinct. 


Specialty Dealer 


J. P. Leinroth, General Industrial 
Fuel Representative of Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., spoke on the 
subject of selling Gas Heating 
through the Specialty Dealer. 

He felt that the gas company needs 
more man-power for this work and 
that it is necessary to increase the 
sales force or get dealers to supply 
that need, for Gas Company sales- 
men are now outnumbered 20 to 1 
by oil burner salesmen. 

In spite of this, however, Public 
Service in a recent campaign has 
sold through dealers over 500 gas 
heating jobs in new buildings. 

While some plumber-dealers are 
enterprising merchants, the average 
plumber is first of all a mechanic 
and needs sales stimulation through 
cultivation on the part of the gas 
company’s sales force. This policy 
has been followed out by special 
representatives of Public Service who 
contact the dealers and help them sell. 

Mr. Leinroth felt that gas equip- 
ment manufacturers in the main have 
had an apathetic tendency with re- 
gard to establishing dealers other 
than the gas companies. Their view- 
point in this respect seems to be 
changing due to educational work 
on the part of the utility salesmen 
and cooperative activities. 


The March of Gas 


A sound slide film, “Gas Marches 
On,” sponsored by Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., was presented. 
This film is designed as an educa- 
tional project for architects, dealers 
and salesmen and not for use with 
the customer, though many would be 
interested in it. The film outlines the 
history of gas service from its incep- 
tion, shows by comparison the early 
and modern models of gas appli- 
ances and equipment, gives views of 
gas heated buildings and homes, and 
includes verbal testimonials of archi- 
tects, builders and home owners on 
the superiority of gas heating. Some 
relative cost figures and charts show- 
ing downward trend in cost of gas 
were included. 
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A. S.H. V. E. Research— 


Year End Review and Forecast* 


N his annual review of 1937 re 

search conducted by the American 

Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, W. A. Danielson, 
chairman of the Society’s Committee 
on Research, summed up progress for 
the year covering physiological and 
medical aspects of air conditioning, 
heating and ventilating performance 
standards and requirements, new 1n- 
vestigations and needs for future re 


search. He said: 


Summer Cooling Requirements 

“We have made definite progress 
in checking and re-estimating com 
fort requirements for summer air 
conditioning as the result of further 
tests on living subjects in the labora 
tory and under field operating condi 
tions. These tests, carried out dur- 
ing the year in different parts of the 
country, indicate the need for, and 
point to the desirability of, establish 
ing summer comfort data for several 
broad climate zones, it having been 
found that the effective temperatures 
most comfortable to persons in the 
Southern and Southwestern areas of 
the country are materially different 
from those in the Northern and 
Northeastern sections. 


Friction Tests Point to 
Smaller Ducts 

“Air friction tests, carried out by 
the A. S. H. V. E. Laboratory dur 
ing the year, point to the practicabil- 
ity of using smaller size ducts in 
small and medium sized air condi 
tioning systems, especially of the 
residence type, than previous data 
had indicated to be possible. 

“While investigation of this sub- 
ject is not complete, preliminary re 
sults show that frictional resistance 
to air flow in small ducts to be con 
siderably less of a factor than had 
been thought. Reduction in duct 
sizes up to 30% appear to be possible 
for carrying the same volume of air 
as in larger ducts, but at higher ve 
locities. 


Draft Studies Extended 


“We have accumulated new infor 
mation respecting physiological ef- 
fects of drafts in relation to tem- 
perature, direction and velocity of air 


* From Report of Committee on Research 


flow, based on tests in the Society’s 
Pittsburgh laboratory, carried out un- 
der the supervision of its director, 
F. C. Houghten. This investigation, 
it is hoped, will aid in the establish- 
ment of better standards for scien- 
tific air distribution in air condition- 
ing systems. 

‘Further progress was made in the 
assembly of data bearing on the cost 
cf summer residence cooling to cre- 
ate comfortable conditions by proper 
use of shades, awnings and other win- 
dow appurtenances and attic fan ven- 
tilation or night air cooling in com- 
bination with small amounts of me- 
chanical refrigeration. 


Special Work on Glass 
Building Materials 


‘Noteworthy was the beginning of 
an intensive study of air condition- 
ing requirements of glass, including 
in particular, new forms of glass 
building construction, such as glass 
blocks and including windows of va- 
rious kinds, double glazing, window 
appurtenances, etc. 

“This research is being financed 
by funds raised by interested manu- 
facturing interests and is designed to 
bring up to date the essential data 
respecting heat transmission of glass 
used in building construction. 

‘Progress was made in developing 
and correlating new data on insula- 
tion materials with especial reference 
to effect of condensation inside on 
insulation, inside of wall spaces aimed 
at establishing better methods for ap- 
plying insulation and more reliable 
information on heat coefficients of 
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F. C. Houghten, Director, Research Lab- 
oratory of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. 


existing and insulation 
rials.” 

Colonel Danielson’s report covered 
the work of independent agencies and 
engineering schools and colleges oper- 
ating under cooperative research 
agreements with the Committee on 
Research. It embraced the general 
activities of twenty-three technical 
sub-committees which are part of the 
Society’s research organization. 


new mate- 


Outline of Important Future Needs 

Under the heading of future needs, 
Col. Danielson listed the following 
subjects as being among those con- 
sidered important for the 1938 re- 
search program of the A. S. H. 
A = 

Ixtension of research into sum- 
mer comfort cooling requirements by 
actual tests in theatres, offices and 
stores in different parts of the coun- 
try. Investigation of condensation 
construction, including 


in building 


Research Laboratory of American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
housed in United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A 





chimneys, and methods for its elimi 
nation. Determination of heat gain 
through various kinds of walls and 
roofs exposed to the sun, to develop 
design information, for large build 
ings badly needed by air conditioning 
engineers. Extension of studies of 
the inlet and outlets design of con- 
vector heater cabinets with reference 
to their effect upon the heat output 
or capacity of the units. 


Steam Radiators 


Tests of tubular steam radiators 
to gain new knowledge respecting the 
effect of size and shape, location, etc., 
upon performance. Analyses of con 
densate produced from steam into 
tight heating systems and systems 
otherwise equipped with commercial 
accessories. Case studies of repre- 
sentative buildings operating under 
different vacuum heating conditions 
to determine the desirable tempera 
ture, vacuum and corresponding ait 
removal capacity. 


Test set-up in American 

Society of Heating and 

Ventilating Engineers 

Laboratory to determine 

frictional resistance to 

flow of air in small 
ducts. 


High Pressure Heating Surface 

Investigation of the cause of fail- 

re in copper tubing used in heating 

surface for high pressure heating 
Study of the relationship of con 
trolled air motion and air cleaning to 
the incidence of colds. Intensive in 
vestigation of the decrease of bac 
teria content in conditioned air. 

\ study of residential cooling re- 
quirements based upon geographical 
locatio1 type ol construction of resi- 
dence, whether the whole house or 
only part of it should be conditioned 
pe of conditioning is most 
a particular locality 


nd what ty 
satisfactory for 
and type of 

The Committee on Research main- 
wn laboratory at the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh. It 
has been in existence for the past 
All research is ad- 
by a committee chosen 
from engineering and scientific lead- 
rs 1 industry, five new mem- 


vers bi Ing elected each year, 


house 


tains ifs 


nineteen years 
ministered 


Annual Meeting 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


The 44th annual meeting = of 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers will be held 
January 24-28 at Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. The program of pa 


| 
pers to be read follows: 


January 25th 


9:30 a m. Greetings—W. E. Heibel, 
President, New York Chapter 
Response—President D. S 
Reports of Committees 
Technical Papers: 

Application and Economy of 
Steam Jet Refrigeration to Air 
Conditioning, by A. R. Mumford 
and A. A. Markson. 

Cooling Tower Equipment and Its 
Relation to Water C 
by S. I. Rottmayer 

Report of Tellers of Election 
2:00 p. m.—Joint Session with National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Con 


Boyder 


mservation, 


dit ning \ssociation 

1 &¢ T cal Papers 
Air Distribution from Side Wali 
Outlets, by D. W. Nelson and 


D. J. Stewart 


Condensation Within Walls, by 
F. B. Rowley, A. B. Algren and 
C. E. Lund 
January 26 
9:30 a. 1 echnical Papers: 
Studies n Bacterial Control in 


Air Conditioning, by T. S. Cars 
well, J. D. Fleming and H. K 


Physiologi Response of Man to 
Environmental Temperature, by 
Dr. F. K. Hick, Dr. R. W. Kee- 
tor 1 Nathaniel Glickman 

Control f Body Heat Loss 

hrough Radiant Means, by Dr 
Mills and Dr. Cordelia 
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Summer Cooling Requirements of 
275 Workers in an Air Condi- 
tioned Office, by A. B. Newton, 
F. C. Houghten, Carl Gutberlet 
and R. W. Qualley. 

2:00 p. m. Joint Session with Ameri 
can Society of Refrigerating En 
gineers. 


Technical Papers: 


Control of Air Conditioning in 
Large, Medium and Small Build 
ings, by W. E. Zieber and S. F 
Nichol. 

Physiological Reactions and Sen 
sations of Comfort under Vari 
ous Atmospheric Conditions, by 
C.-E.A. Winslow, L. P. Herring- 
ton and A. P. Gagge. 

Performance Tests of Asbestos 
Insulating Air Duct, by R. H 
Heilman and R. A. MacArthur 


January 27 


9:30 a. m. Technical Papers: 
Heating Effects of Artificial Light- 
ing on Air Conditioning, by Wal- 
ter Sturrock. 

Comparative Analysis of Office 
Building Air Conditioning Sys 
tems, by J. R. Hertzler. 

Heating and Ventilating the Lin 
coln Vehicular Tunnel, by C. W 
Murdock. 


January 28 


9:30 a.m. Technical Papers: 

Drop in Skin Temperature and 
Sense of Coolness with Various 
Air Conditions, by F. C 
ten 


Hough 


Study of Methods of Control and 
Types of Registers as Affecting 
Temperature Variations in the 
Research Residence, by A. P 
Kratz and S. Konzo. 

Heat Transfer Through Single 
and Double Glazed Steel Sash, 
by M. L. Carr, R. A. Miller, A 


C. Byers and Leighton Orr. 


The Heating and Ventilating Ex- 
position held in conjunction with 
the meeting opens on Monday, Jan- 
uary 24th, and will be visited be- 
tween and after the several sessions. 
A comprehensive array of exhibits 
will be on display, including gas 
heating and air-conditioning units 
and accessories. 

The exposition has already at- 
tracted 250 exhibitors and it is es- 
timated that 40,000 buyers of heat- 
ing, ventilating and air-conditioning 
equipment will visit this exposition 
to learn about the latest methods 
for commercial, industrial and do- 
mestic service. 

An inspection trip 


through the 
Lincoln Vehicular 


Tunnel is ar- 


ranged for 2 p. m. on the 27th and 
the annual banquet is scheduled for 
/ p.m. the same day. 
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Outstanding 
Gas Purifying 
Material » » » 








Highest H.S removal 
combined with complete 
removal of traces. Physi- 
cal structure insures very 


low box back pressures. 





THE RECOG. 
NIZED PURIFY. 
ING MATERIAL 
FOR VAPOR 
PHASE GUM 
CONTROL. 
Ask fer our new bulletins Nos. AL-18-19 
which are very interesting 
THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Chicago 


























CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


AMBLER, PA. 


GAS HOLDERS 


HOLDER INSPECTION 


RIVETED OR WELDED 
FABRICATION & ERECTION 


TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
PURIFIERS, WELDINGS 

















PURIFICATION MATERIALS 


Highly absorbent, active tron Oxide, properly hydrated and 
alkalized for mixing with filler . - also ready-mixed in the 


form of Iron 
Sponge produced 
by a patented 






controlled pro- 
cess that in- 


Pee ge nT 

IRON 
a mn sures a uni- 
SPONGE form product. 


Connelly Distribution 
Products meet all re- 
quirements of gas sys- 
tems—Station, District, 
Service and Appliance 


CONNELLY 


IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth, N. J. 
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WIDE DELIVERY RANGE 





& Reynolds’ High Pressure Line Regulator, 
shown above without the auxiliary bowl, features an 
extremely wide range of delivery pressure control. 
Designed and engineered for control of outlet pressures 
from 2 to 100 pounds in the line, this Reynolds unit 
assures absolutely accurate and dependable control. This 
variance in outlet pressure is made possible by the use of 
four different sizes of diaphragm cases. 


On inlet pressure the range is up to 650 pounds. The 
Reynolds High Pressure Line Regulator can be furnished 
in cast iron, steel or bronze body, depending on pressure 
requirements. This Regulator is also furnished with aux- 
iliary controls if desired. Reynolds’ High Pressure Line 
Regulators are built with auxiliary bowl when so ordered. 
Efficiency tests made at the factory are filed for reference 
and are used later for checking all of these units in serv- 
ice. This system assures continued accuracy, safety, years 
of service, and economical upkeep. Write for details. 


Branch Offices: 

421 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
2nd Unit, Sante Fe Bldg., 

Dallas, Texas 


Representatives: 
Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Wm. A. Ehlers, 
East Orange, New Jersey 


REYNOLDS GAS 
REGULATOR CO. 


Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Repairs to High Pressure Natural Gas 
Transmission Lines Without Service 


HE advent of the Arc Welder 
has opened many new methods 


of performing permanent re- 
pairs to natural gas lines, while un- 
der high pressure. This article is be- 
ing presented not only to describe 
these methods of repair, but to prove 
conclusively that the methods are 
practical and no less hazardous than 
the most routine of other types of 
repair. 

There is a wide divergence of 
opinion among the various utilities 
as to the safeness of the methods. 
Some refuse to deviate from the old- 
er and more costly methods, while 
others use the newer methods in 
modified forms. For an example of 
the divergence of opinions, one util- 
ity maintains that it is safe to weld 
collars and connections on pipe lines 
containing natural gas under various 
pressures. Another utility states that 
they considered this practice very un- 
safe, in fact very dangerous and only 
do such work under extreme emer- 
gencies. 

It is my belief that this distrust is 
based on mistaken theories and pos- 
sibly a lack of research into the mat- 


Interruption 


By 
By Fred E. Wilson 


Natural Gas Division, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


On pipe lines where the load is at 
peak capacity, a shut-down of that 
line is a very serious matter. It 
usually means the curtailing of many 
millions of cubic feet of gas from 
industrial consumers, jeopardizing 
the supply to firm gas customers, 
cutting off gas and oil wells in the 
fields and generally upsetting oper- 
ating conditions throughout, result- 
ing in a loss in revenue and injury 
to customer relations. 

A few years back the only method 
of preventing an emergency shut- 
down was to install a split sleeve 
over a leak until an opportune time 
arrived whereby it was possible to 
close the line down, remove the 
sleeve, and reweld the ruptured sec- 
tion. These fittings were limited in 
their use to straight pipe and as 
stated before were too costly to leave 
on the line but must be removed later 
on a shut-down. Many obstacles pre- 
vented their installation, such as 





Table No. 1 


Leak Record on 195 Miles of High Pressure Natural Gas Line 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company—Natural Gas Division 


Year 
NS a ee 14 
ee ar iw a 14 
Cowresnon Leaes. ............00.. 0 
No. Times Line Shut Down for Re- 
ads AFG, Re eee rae 14 


16 
16 
0 


14 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 Tot. 


9 8 4 c- Bs rm 1 
9 8 3 1 3 2 6 2 
2 


0 0 1 10 17 18 48 


6 3 2 l 0 0 3 43 





ter. As in any other work of this 
type a certain amount of caution and 
skill is required, but no more so than 
many of the older methods. The na- 
tural gas division of this company 
performs work of this type on lines 
varying in pressures up to 500 
pounds. 


Report of the Pipe Lines Sub-Committee, Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association Technical Section 
Transmission Committee. Presented for discus- 
sion at the Fall Meeting, December 15 and 16, 
1937, San Francisco. 


slight angles, closeness to fittings and 
out-of-round pipe. The excavation 
must be comparatively large to allow 
room for maneuvering wrenches and 
bolts and this is extremely difficult 
where the ground condition is ex- 
tremely hard such as rock, etc. They 
served a useful purpose and still are 
used to a limited extent. 

Since the early part of 1932 we 
have used a 


accepted and vented 





Fall Conference 
Pacific Coast Gas 
Association 


A spirited meeting with 
an interesting presentation 
of papers covering techni- 
cal, sales and advertising 
subjects was held December 
16-17 at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


These mid-year meetings 
afford committee chairmen 
an opportunity to explain 
their various projects and 
encourage discussion which 


aids in completing them 
later on in the year. 
In this issue, available 


Space permits the printing 
of one paper only. Others 
will be reported in future 
issues of the JOURNAL. 
From every viewpoint this 
Conference, attended by 
about 175 was a great suc- 
cess, being arranged for 
under the direction of Clif- 
ford Johnstone, Managing 
Director of the Association. 











patch, (Fig. 1), shaped to cover vari- 
ous size leaks in ruptured welds and 
corrosion pits. This patch, con- 
structed of pipe metal, is fitted with 
an angular or rectangular gasket 
sized to completely surround the 
leaking section. By means of a yoke 
which saddles the patch and cables 
which encircle the girth of the pipe, 
the patch is pulled firmly against the 
pipe, the gasket sealing the gas with- 
in the patch. The leaking gas is then 
passed through the vent of the patch, 
thence through a valve screwed on 
the vent and on through a long pipe 
to a point of safety remote from the 
leak site. The patch is then tested 
with soap suds, and if tight, is arc 
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welded to the pipe. After the patch 
is sufficiently tacked the yoke is re- 
moved to permit welding completely 
around the patch. When completely 
welded the valve is closed and the re 
mote piping removed. This type of 
patch can be shaped to meet many 
conditions. Its limits of use would be 
the size of leak in relation to the vent 
and length of area beyond a point 
where a tight gasket fit could not be 
assured and the nature of the rup 
ture. 

Since the line has become older, 
an increasing number of corrosion 
leaks have developed and the rup- 
tured welds have decreased consid- 
erably. The smaller and more nu- 
merous types of leaks necessitated a 
more simple type of repair. 

A small lightweight band clamp 
was tried but with little success be- 
cause, when used on high pressure, 
the rubber gasket burned out before 
the clamp could be tightened suffi 
ciently to stop the leak because of 
the friction of leaking gas. This 
clamp remained in discard until the 
event of a particularly vicious small 
leak which occurred at a point where 
the line under a narrow 
ravine. With water running in the 
bed and the backfill being sandy it 
was almost impossible to drive the 
excavation lower than the bottom of 
the pipe, even though cribbing was 
used. For the clamp that we had in 
tended to use, it was necessary to 
have approximately two feet clear 
ance under the pipe. We observed 
that this was going to become a ma- 
jor problem and decided to try the 
discarded band clamp. Two speed 
wrenches were constructed to make it 
possible to take up on the clamp as 
fas as possible, The clamp was then 
forced under the pipe through the 
mud and after being centered was 
taken up with the speed wrenches. 
The leak was stopped before the gas- 
ket burned and we immediately rec 
ognized the value of this simple 
clamp. Its cost was very small and 
it was light enough in weight that it 
could be carried any place and in- 
stalled in almost inaccessible 
tions. The speed in tightening the 
clamp was still a factor which limited 


cre yssed 


loc a- 


the size of leak that it would stop 
without burning the gasket. This 


problem was solved by using only the 
lower half of the band clamp and 
substituting the top half with a chain 
binder with connections to the low- 
er half. (Fig. 2). It was possible 
with this mechanism to tighten the 
clamp with one quick action of the 
binder closing the leak before the 
friction of the escaping gas could act 
on the gasket. This method greatly 
speeded up the repair and made it 


possible for one man to perform the 
repair. Holes as large as one inch 
in diameter were stopped with the 
clamp. Hitherto a leak of this size 
necessitated a vented patch. The ex- 
cellent feature of these clamps is 
that in the absence of the welder or 
conditions that are unfavorable to 
ransportation of the equipment, the 
clamps can be installed and the leak 
stopped until such time that favor- 
able conditions allow a permanent re- 
pair to be made. 

We do not leave these clamps on 
the line for a long period before per- 





manently 
reason is, 


repairing the leak. The 
that it is uncertain as to 
the length of time before the gasket 
would deteriorate and start leaking 
again and also there is usually a bad- 
ly pitted area close around the leak 
pit that must be covered. 

The procedure is to sufficiently 
tack the band as close to the gas- 
ket as proper thickness of pipe metal 
will permit and cut off the excess of 
band. This allows the binder to be 
removed and a crimped edge patch 
will be welded over the affected area. 
Care is used that the patch is of suf- 
ficient size and shape to allow weld- 
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ing on unaffected full thickness pipe 


metal. Adequate sized vents are 
welded on all patches. These are 
plugged after the repair is com- 


pleted. 

If it were not possible for leaks 
to be repaired on lines while under 
pressure the loss in gas blown to the 
air would be very considerable. In 
Table No. 1 I have shown these ef- 
fects on an actual operating line over 
a period of some nine years. During 
the earlier years shown in the table 
the split sleeve was the only type of 
“Hot Repair” available. These were 


removed at a later date when, at the 
proper time, the line was blown down 
and the leak welded by Oxy-Acetyl- 
ene method. In cases more 
than one sleeve was installed in one 
section. In this case only one shut- 
down would be necessary to repair 
all of the leaks in the one section. 
In the early part of 1932 the vented 
patch was introduced and in 1936 
the band clamp. Three of the leaks 
that occurred in the cold winter of 
1937 were of too great a size to use 
any “Hot Repair’ methods and shut- 
ting down of the line was necessary. 
In 1935 and 36 the “Hot Repair” 
methods completely forestalled any 
emergency shutdowns. 

The question arises “Is It Safe?” 
I state that the method is as safe or 
safer than any of the earlier meth- 
ods. As we progressed in this method 
of repairs, each separate possible 
hazard was considered and we sat- 
isfied ourselves with physical tests 
that it was safe before progressing 
to the next step. 


some 
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The first question usually asked is 
relative to the danger of penetrating 
entirely through the pipe wall with 
the electrode. We performed five 
separate experiments on a pipe speci- 
men under 335 pounds natural gas 
pressure. In this test we deliberate- 
ly forced the arc to penetrate entire- 
ly through the wall of the pipe. A 
mechanism was constructed to al- 
low the welder to handle the elec- 
trode holder from a point approx- 
imately seven feet from the point of 
contact on the pipe. (Fig. 3) 


The normal amperage used for 
welding on a line under pressure is 
comparatively low so that the pene- 
tration of the weld may be easily 
controlled. Using a 3/16” or 5/32” 
rod the amperage is usually con- 
trolled at approximately 150-175 
amps. The first test was made with 
this amperage on the top wall of the 
pipe. After 30 seconds of feeding 
the electrode vertically in one spot 
we found it impossible to pierce the 
pipe, (Fig. 4), the deposit metal 
building up faster than the rate of 
penetration. 

The second test was the same posi- 
tion with the welding machine 
stepped up to 250 amperes. After 20 
seconds the electrode pierced the 
5/16” wall of the pipe and the es- 
caping gas rushed out. The gas did 
not ignite. As the gas was leaking 
from the puncture we struck five or 
six arcs adjacent to the spot and still 
failed to ignite the gas. 

A third test was exactly the same 
with the same results. 


The pipe specimen was located in 
an open excavation so as to give a 
condition similar to an actual oper- 
ating one. After the three above 
tests had been made, the pipe was 
elevated so that an overhead weld 
condition could be reproduced. (Fig. 
5) 

The first test in this position was 
made with normal amperage of 150- 
175 amps. After 25 seconds, the 
electrode pierced the pipe wall, but 
as before no ignition of the gas re- 
sulted even though welding was con- 
tinued for a short period after the 
gas had started escaping. The sec- 
ond overhead test was the same ex- 
cept that the amperage of the ma- 
chine was stepped up to 250. After 
15 seconds the electrode pierced the 
pipe and as before no ignition of the 
gas occurred. This time the leaking 
gas was considerably heavier than in 
any of the other tests. 

It was apparent that on account of 
the high velocity, the escaping gas 
passed the critical point of ignition 
before the flame could reach it. Also 
the burned gases from the arc pos- 
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Types of Asbestos Suits To Protect Welders 


sibly formed a protective area around 
the point of contact. With the 
critical point passed, the leaking gas 
acted as a smothering agent for any 
other possibilities of ignition near the 
weld. We were surprised to note that 
in each case of penetration, the re- 
sulting hole blown through was con- 
fined to one not larger than 1/32” in 
diameter. The leaking gas was not 
nearly as vicious in character as one 
would suppose it to be. Under actual 
operating conditions the possibility 
of a welder penetrating the walls by 
accident is practically non-existent 
because his attention is focused on 
the welding contact so close that any 
disturbance in his puddle would be 
immediately noticed and he would 
withdraw. These tests proved con- 
clusively that the factor of safety 
on penetration is extremely satisfac- 
tory. 

Other comments arise of the pos- 
hazards connected with the 
vented patch, previously described, 
when using on ruptured welds. Four 
questions on this type of repair are: 


sible 


A 

gasket blowing out—penetrating 
pipe,—gasket burning out while 
welding—and weld opening farther. 


Answering the first question, the 
gasket will not blow out if the vent 
is of sufficient size to relieve the es- 
caping gas. Actual tests did not show 
any pressure that could be measured 


with an indicating gauge. Pressure 
tests on a patch pulled in place have 
shown that as high as 250 pounds 
could build inside before the gasket 
blew out. With a vent of larger area 
than the leaking section there is no 
danger from this source. Second: 
Relative to the danger of penetra- 


tion, the lack of hazard was pre- 
viously explained. We _ have _per- 
formed hundreds of arc welds on 


lines under pressure, varying from 
150 pounds to 500 pounds and have 
never even had an indication of 
piercing the pipe walls. It is not rec- 
ommended to weld over pits unless 
it is certain that sufficient thickness 
remains. Installing taps, reinforce- 
ments, supports, butt-straps, etc. by 
this method is an every day routine. 
Third: We have proved conclusively 
by tests that the gasket will not burn 
out while welding. The heat from 
the arc weld will not cover a wide 
enough area to harm the gasket be- 
cause of the refrigeration effect of 


the expanding gas inside of the 
patch. 
The fourth question concerning 


the possibility of the weld rupture 
opening farther is problematical. 
Only minor ruptures that are ap- 
parently caused by welding strains 
are repaired by this method. It is 
probable that the shock of the initial 
rupture adequately relieves the stress 
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formerly existent. Any heat trans- 
mitted by the repair weld to the pipe 
would tend to relieve any remaining 
strain rather than aggravate it. 
Welding on the sides first before 
closing the ends of the patch further 


binds the severed section together. 
The compression of the yoke is 
spaced evenly around the circum- 


ference of the pipe and it is not diffi- 
cult to seal the gas within the patch. 
If the rupture did open farther the 
chances of ignition are remote and 
the welder is safeguarded against 
personal injury from this source with 
protective apparel. On the many re- 
pairs of this type, we have never had 
any indication of this happening. On 
large ruptures or ones that indicate 
excessive strains the old method of 
closing down the line is still 
sary. 

In the performance of all of the 
aforementioned repairs I have given 
the impression that the danger from 
ignition is still a possibility 
though very remote. To assure prac- 
tically 100 per cent safety to the 
operator we furnish and require the 
welder to wear suitable asbestos 
clothing. Shown in Fig. 6 is a light- 
weight fireproof duck suit with hood 
that pulls over the welding helmet. 
Asbestos gloves are worn. This suit 
is worn on minor welding jobs where 


neces 


even 
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danger of penetration is present. 
Fig. 7 shows a heavier asbestos suit, 
helmet and gloves for more hazard- 
ous jobs and also where fire is actu- 
ally present on a shut-down job. 
Figs. 8-9 show an extra heavy suit 
with helmet joined to suit. This suit 
is asbestos with fireproof duck lin- 
ing, zipper openings, air connection 
in rear for induced air circulation. 
This suit is the last word in protec- 
tion and is used only on extremely 
hazardous jobs and shut-down jobs 
where excess of fire would consid- 
erably delay repairs. These suits 
remove the last element of fire haz- 
ard from the job. 

When the proper supervision and 
caution is exercised there is no rea- 
son why this type of repair cannot 
be performed with perfect safety to 
the workman. On the countless jobs 
of this type, including leaks and 
other welds on lines under pressure, 

have never suffered an accident. 
[ would advise that any one intro- 
ducing the methods to make experi- 
to the ones described 
making it routine. It is not 
intended to convey the idea that with 


ments similar 
before 


higher gas pressures, hazards cease 
to exist. With proper precautions, 
however, they can be safely con- 
trolled. 
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20100 St. Clair Ave. 


Illustration at left 
shows Baby Digger 
in action one at 
richt shows it load- 
ed on its trailer 
ready for truck 
speed transporta- 
tion, 
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Pacific Coast News 


Coast Counties and Natural Gas 
Corporation Merge 


Final details of a merger between Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company and 
Natural Gas Corporation of California 
have been completed and approval granted 
by stockholders and the California Rail- 
road Commission. Both companies are 
subsidiaries of Pacific Public Service 
Company. Natural Gas Corporation 
owned and operated butane or natural gas 
plants in Arcata; Avenal, Brawley, Calexi- 
co, Dunsmuir, El Centro, Fellows, Ford 
City, Kettleman City, Maricopa, Taft and 
Yreka. Butane-air plants in Rio Vista, 
Suisun-Fairfield, Vacaville and _ Isleton 
were sold to Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company prior to the merger. Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company will 
plants and substitute therefore 
gas from the new Rio Vista field. 


these 
natural 


close 


Northwest Cities Gas Company’s 
Managers Shift 


A. J. Anderson, 
the Northwest Cities 
Pendleton, Oregon, has moved to Astoria 
to take the place of C. A. Shafer who has 
resigned. J. P. O’Neill will move to 
Pendleton from Lewiston, Idaho. D. E. 
Wolf, formerly Chief Clerk in the Walla 
Walla general office, succeeds Mr. O'Neill 
as manager at Lewiston. 


formerly manager of 


Gas Company at 


with the CLEVELAND 
BABY DIGGER Model 95 


flexible, tough, fast and with minimum weight—modern, 
correctly designed and quality built—that’s the Cleveland Baby Digger 
Model 95—the complete answer to gas line trenching requirements. 


Its distinctive construction, enabling it to cope quickly and efficiently 
with surface and subsurface obstructions, requires small working space 
while its extreme ease and speed of transportation on its own individual 
trailer, from job to job, assures maximum machine trenching. 


If you would save trenching dollars in 1938 put a ‘Baby Digger’’ to 
work and you'll get most trench in most places at least cost. 
give you a demonstration on your own work. Write today. 


Let us 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gas Steps Up In Front At Eastern 
Restaurant Convention 


Stretching for nearly one hundred feet course, were featured 


along famous Peacock Alley of Washing- nuch in evidence as were the 


ton’s swank Mayflower Hotel, and backed new ceep fat fryers, new deck bake 
by a brilliantly lighted blue and cream ovens, water heaters, gas boilers and fine 
colored background, was an array of gas looking unit heaters of the—‘floor or 
commercial cooking equipment seldom ceiling types, take your choice, suh” 


seen on display at one place. Such was 
the setting at the restaurant exhibit and 
convention December 6, 7 and 8, sponsored 
by the National Restaurant Association, 
where the A.G.A. Industrial Sec- 
tion, the Washington Gas Light Company, 
and five appliance manufacturers com- 
Lined to make an unusually effective dis- 
play. The cooperating manufacturers were 
Standard Equipment 
General Gas Light 
Michigan Stove 
Stove Company 
Sons Inc. 


Gas 


Gas Corporation, 
Company, Detroit- 

Company, American 
and J. C. Pitman & 
Several thousand restaurateurs were 
impressed with the style, beauty, variety 
and durability of heavy duty gas cooking, 


haking and heating appliances as_ they 
are being offered today. 
The exhibit spread out like a_bird’s 


wings on cach side of a center space pre- 
sided over by Miss Mae Chaimson, charm- 
ing hostess to those who visited the gas 
display. Heavy duty ranges with insulated 
ovens and 


thermostatic controls, of 


Consolidated Edison Company Opens Industrial Display 


But broilers were 
popular 
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were a lot of Southern 
ators present. 

The entire gas exhibit was styled 
around the modernity, economy and prac- 
ticability of the new gas appliances. Each 
appliance was placed so that it was seen 
by everyone who attended the convention, 
but inviting, 


yes there oper- 


comfortable furniture 
that 


was 


front row 
seats for closer inspection and denornstra- 


so placed visitors had 
tion of any appliances in which he or she 


was interested. 





Part of Commercial Cooking Equipment Display at Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Room 





Consolidated Edison Company of ’ 
industrial display room in its main office bu § eu ew oF 
its customers and the customers of its affiliat pani ind resta 








Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens. Here a ea of 8 rcial lighting fixt 
square feet of floor space is given over to the backer 2 
demonstration of gas and electric mmercial and tr ga 
pliances, principally commercial cooking < g keg 
equipment, most of which is on c : V riou “ 
manufacturers. The display hav g - ar 
modern lines, and the motif is further enhance Seated 


in a bold striped pattern of red. white and gra gainst wv trator in chare 
‘ Te. ” > 
hang a number of photo murals ) x 6 feet in siz howing tl — 


showroom w 
equipment in use in customers premises 








n their own or wh 
View on the left shows the front section of tt W , = 

with a display of gas and electric counter equipment and variou NESS FEpresentatives, 

types of heat treating and melting furnaces. Not shown in tt he industrial showroom 


view are two sections given over to 


n gn -pressureé 


rial stearr n the main floor of 


and other heating and cooking equipment 
shows gas cooking ranges for use in hotels 
the center a special display of a com 
e€ and two small gas furnaces. In the center 
r gas and electric counter appliances, an 
eater, an automatic commercial toaster, and 
i is a row of heating ovens. Not shown 
ndustrial heating equipment, high-pressure 
unit heaters and heat treating and melting 
the desk, right, is James Scullion, demon- 
be used principally by prospects who come 


are brought by the System companies’ busi- 
representatives 
s one of four appliance display rooms 
the building 


dealers and manufacturers 
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152 Gas Heaters 


Supervised by 






St Sak 
rvs te £ SA re 


New Heating Idea in Modern Boston Apartment Building 


In what is probably the most rev- 
olutionary development in apartment 
house heating in recent years, The 
Bryant Heater Company of Cleve- 
land has made one man master over 
152 gas fired, forced air heaters, in 
the new de luxe Parklake Apart- 
ments in Boston, Mass. 

Strangely enough, the custodian 
of the apartment building acts only 
as keeper of the keys which unlock 
small closets containing the heating 
plant for each of the 152 suites in 
the structure. The only access resi- 
dents of each suite have to the gas 
forced air heater is through a room 
thermostat which regulates the tem 
perature. Each suite has its own 
thermostat, thereby giving all the 
heating advantages of a single fam- 
ily home. 

In the winter, with fresh, clean 
air in each apartment and the even 
heat of gas, living conditions should 
be more healthful and furnishings 
should stay clean longer. In the 
summer, the air circulation unit may 
be utilized alone to give a circula- 
tion of fresh outside air. This means 
inore comfortable living conditions 
day and night. 


Before the contract for installing 
heating facilities was let, the Bry- 
ant Heater Company and engineers 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company cooperated in building and 





Each Suite has a unit like this. 


testing the heating unit, designed 
especially for the Parklake applica- 
tion. 

Rigorous tests were made before 
the unit was accepted. Require- 
ments included: Casing of the heater 
was to remain cool at all times, lit- 
tle service was to be necessary, the 
unit must be dependable under all 
conditions and it must be economical 
and safe. 


A three by six foot fireproof test 
room standing six inches from the 
floor was set up in the laboratories 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company. 

Air for combustion was taken 
into the test room through a duct 
leading from the outside of the 
building. The flue pipe was car- 
ried to the chimney. 
were first made to deter- 
mine the operation of the unit with 
the test room open. Then 
temperature tests were conducted 
with the door locked and sealed. 


Tests 


door 


A committee consisting of a Bos- 
ton fire board and Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company officials ap- 
proved the unit and declared the 
heater acceptable for the Parklake 
apartments. 

The unit, as accepted, included a 
Bryant blue crackle finished jacket, 
which completely enclosed the fan 
and motor assembly, heating unit 
and controls. Its approximate di- 
mensions were six feet high, two 
feet wide and two feet long. 

Although built primarily for the 
Boston apartment application, the 
unit has been added to the Bryant 
line of gas fired heating equipment. 





- each 


en a 


SAI hea 
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The Physics of Liquids and Gases 


N treating with the measurement 
I of gas flows, the term ‘absolute 

pressure” finds frequent use and 
should be defined. This world we live 
in, or on, differs from many of the 
other terrestrial bodies in that it is 
surrounded by an “atmosphere” of 
air, which we have seen is a loose 
admixture of approximately 23% 
oxygen and 77% nitrogen by weight. 


Absolute Pressure 

As we have seen above, each mole- 
cule of this mixture is attracted to 
the earth’s center, and will crowd as 
close to it as is permitted. However, 
each molecule has in itself a variety 
of vibrations depending mainly on 
temperature, and will resist too much 
crowding by other molecules. The re 
sult is that many of the molecules 
will be prevented from existing at 
the earth’s surface by the vibration 
of their fellow molecules near the 
surface. The effect of these two 
forces is a density of molecular con- 
centration which is less and less as 
we move away from the earth’s sur- 
face. At any given strata the pres- 
sure is a function of the number of 
molecules above it. Thus at the sur- 
face of the earth the pressure is 14.7 
pounds per square inch, for this is 
the weight of a column of air 1 inch 
square projected directly up from the 
earth’s surface to the upper limit of 
the atmosphere. This pressure is not 
only downward but it exists in all di- 
rections (according to  Pascal’s 
Law). At a point one mile up from 
the earth’s surface we have, of 
course, less weight of air above us, 
therefore less pressure per square 
inch. It will be seen, then, that all 
objects at the earth’s surface exist 
with a continuous pressure of ap- 
proximately 14.7 pounds per square 
inch on them at all times. This pres- 
sure varies with locality, altitude and 
somewhat with time, and is known as 
the atmospheric pressure. If we have 
a container such as a gas pipe line 
at the earth’s surface, open to the at- 
mosphere, the pressure in it will be 
atmospheric pressure or 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. If this same pipe 
line is now closed and gas pressure 
of five pounds per square inch above 
atmospheric pressure is contained in 
it, the absolute pressure will be 14.7 


+ 5 or 19.7 pounds per square inch. 


Part 2 


By 
Allen D. MacLean 


Chief Engineer 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 


\ gauge connected to the pipe line 
would read but 5 pounds because the 
outer part of this gauge has atmos- 
pheric pressure applied to it. The ab- 
solute pressure then is existing at- 
mospheric pressure plus the gauge 
reading. 

It will be noted here that in mak- 
ing an ordinary pressure reading of 
the gas in a closed container, that in 
reality the reading made is the dif- 
ference between the pressure of the 
contained gas, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere just outside the meas- 
uring device. In other words, all or- 
dinary pressure instruments such as 
bourdon gauges, water columns, etc. 
have on one side of the responsive 
measuring element the pressure 
which is to be measured and on the 
other side the immediately adjacent 
atmospheric pressure. 

One fact sometimes confusing in 
gas distribution work is that in a 
closed vessel, such as a normal low 
pressure gas distribution system, at 
higher altitudes, the pressure is great- 
er than at lower. What really is 
measured is the difference between 
the absolute gas pressure and the ab- 
solute air pressure at the immediate 
outside of the system at the point 
where the measurement is made. If, 
for instance, a gas pressure measure- 
ment made at one point is compared 
with a pressure made at a point one 
hundred feet higher in elevation, the 
difference of absolute pressure be- 
tween the gas at the two elevations 
is the actual “head” or weight of a 
column of gas one inch square one 
hundred feet high. The difference in 
absolute pressure on the air side of 
the gauge, is the “head” or weight 
of a column of air one inch square 
and one-hundred: feet high. Normal 
low pressure gas weighs less than air, 
therefore, the change of absolute 
pressure for one hundred feet eleva- 
tion is less for gas than for air, re- 
sulting in a higher difference in pres- 
sure between gas and air at the high- 
er elevation. Hence with a gas light- 
er than air, a higher gauge pressure 


reading is associated with an increase 
in elevation. Just the opposite is true 
for a gas which is heavier than the 
air surrounding the container. 


Absolute Temperature 


Absolute temperature is another 
term used in work with fluids. It is 
somewhat more difficult to conceive 
than absolute pressure since it is a 
purely hypothetical value, never in 
reality attained; it is, however, of ex- 
treme importance. In speaking of 
temperature we have seen that in- 
creased temperature of a gas resulted 
in increased molecular vibration rate, 
and conversely when the temperature 
goes down, the molecular vibration 
rate also recedes, according to a very 
definite and rigid law. As the tem- 
perature decreases more and more, 
the vibration rate of the molecules 
would be slower and slower until it 
stopped entirely. The temperature at 
the point where this occurs is abso- 
lute zero. It has never been attained 
in practice, but the observed relation 
between temperature and molecular 
vibration rate, throughout a large 
range of temperatures, approaching 
absolute zero at the lower end, indi- 
cates that this point is —273° C. or 
—490.6° F. The absolute tempera- 
ture will equal, then, the thermometer 
reading plus the absolute zero value. 


Density 


The matter of density is one which 
must be fully understood in dealing 
with fluid flow problems. The weight 
of an object is in reality the attrac- 
tion of the earth acting on the object, 
from a point which we consider the 
earth’s center. If one molecule of a 
solid, liquid or gas could be isolated 
the earth would have a definite at- 
tractive force for it which is normal- 
ly expressed in pounds. If we then 
consider the attractive force on all 
the molecules which are contained in 
a given volume of the substance, such 
as a cubic foot, the total weight 
would be the total of the earth’s at- 
traction on all the molecules con- 
tained. Density of a given substance 
is defined as the earth’s attraction 
(usually at sea level) for the total 
of all the molecules contained in a 
given volume of the substance. 

We have seen that for a given sub- 
stance temperature and pressure will 
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Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 


900 M 
Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 


actual weight up to 4”) 
Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 
Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
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oftentimes change the number oi 
molecules in a given volume of the 
substance and therefore change the 
weight of a given volume. For this 
reason it usually is necessary to de- 
fine the density of a substance by 
stating that the weight per unit vol- 
ume is taken under a definite condi- 
tion of temperature, pressure, and 
location with respect to the earth's 
center. 


Specific Gravity 

Specific gravity is another term 
commonly used in work with fluids. 
It is the relation of density of a sub- 
stance to the density of some other 
substance chosen as a standard, each 
under the same condition of tempera- 
ture, pressure, and location. For 
fluids, water is usually used as a 
standard for specific gravity work; 
and for gases, air; and in chemical 
work, hydrogen. As a standard, a 
cubic foot of water at 60° F., weigh- 
ed in air, weighs 62.2994 pounds. 
Air at 60° and 30” mercury head 
pressure, has a weight of .07655 
pounds per cubic inch. It will be 
noted that the specific gravity is the 
ratio of the weight of the substance 
to a standard substance, under stand- 
ard conditions, and as such is a pure 
number with no dimensions. Density, 
on the other hand, is actual weight 
per unit of volume. 


Viscosity 

Another physical quality of fluids 
which bears directly on fluid flow 
problems is viscosity. Pipe flow 
formulae, measurement with head 
meters, and many other factors in 
fluid flow depend materially on vis- 
cosity. It is probably one of the least 
understood of the qualities in physi- 
cal measurements. 


Evaluation of Viscosity 

If we can consider a small layer 
or lamina of a fluid, and attempt to 
make a similar lamina adjacent to it 
move over the first layer, we will find 
there will be a tendency of the two 
layers to stay together, i.e., they will 
resist the attempt to shear one layer 
from the other. Viscosity is the re- 
sult of this tendency to resist shear. 
The force required to accomplish this 
shearing movement will vary with 
the area of the lamina, with the speed 
of movement of one layer on the 
other, and inversely as the space be- 
tween the layers, (the intervening 
space being assumed to be filled with 
the fluid). To express this mathe- 
matically, let 


F = force required to more one 
layer with respect to the other. 
A = area of the layer. 


s = velocity of relative movement 
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l distance between layers. 

As 

The relation will then be F «o —. 

1 

Or for any fluid we can write F = 
As 

Lu where » can be defined as the 
l 

coefficient of viscosity, (or plain vis- 
cosity 


More often used than the absolute 
viscosity, is the kinematic viscosity, 
which is the absolute viscosity (as 
above) divided by the density of the 
fluid. The kinematic viscosity is the 
p/p where p is the density of the fluid 
under conditions of measurement of 
viscosity. 

In evaluating viscosity, most in- 
struments designed for this work 
measure kinematic viscosity. Such 
an instrument for liquids is the Say- 
bolt Universal Viscosimeter, in which 
a tube, especially calibrated, is used. 
The time required for the passage of 
a known volume of liquid is meas- 
ured, and compared to that of a 
known standard. Viscosity varies 
with the temperature of the fluid and 
it is interesting to note the difference 
between fluids and gases in this re- 
spect; heating fluids decreases the 
viscosity, heating gases increases the 
viscosity. 

In dealing with gases, there are a 
number of important laws which pre- 
dict their behavior. Boyle’s law on 
pressure, and Charles’ law on tem- 
perature are two valuable relations 
which are applied continuously. 


Boyle’s Law 


Starting with a cubic foot of gas 
within some container such as a pis- 
ton and cylinder, we have a definite 
weight of gas and a definite pressure 
against the cylinder walls and piston. 
lf by force the piston is forced into 
the cylinder so that the cubic foot is 
reduced to a half cubic foot, and if 
there is no change in temperature, 
the absolute pressure of the gas will 
have been found to have doubled. 
From consideration of our molecular 
theory, this is to be expected, for 
now each molecule must confine its 
vibration and movement to one-half 
the distance formerly allowed, and 
will collide with the other molecules 
and the containing wall twice as 
often. This bombardment of the con- 
taining wall is—we have seen—pres- 
sure, and twice the bombardment 
means twice the pressure. If the pis- 
ton is moved so that the same gas 
occupies one-third the space, the ab- 
solute pressure will be three times 
as great. Moving the piston outward 
so that the piston is occupying two 
cubic feet, the absolute pressure will 
be one-half as great as the original 


pressure. This fact can be expressed 
mathematically as follows: 
P.V; — PeVe 


where 


P, = initial absolute pressure 
P, = final absolute pressure 
V, = initial volume 

. final volume 


“Absolute pressure varies inverse- 
ly as the volume” is Boyle’s law and 
finds wide application in gas prob- 
lems. 


Variation of Density with 
Absolute Pressure and Volume 


It will also be noted that the dens- 
ity of the gas must also vary directly 
as the absolute pressure. The same 
total number, size and weight of 
molecules is present in the cylinder 
under all conditions of pressure or 
volume. Halving the volume means 
that the number of molecules per 
unit of volume must double, doubling 
the density. Expanding the weight 
of gas to twice its original volume 
means that the number of molecules 
per unit of volume must be halved. 
Hence the density is halved. Mathe- 
matically, this can be expressed 


p Ve P, 


p2 V1 P, 
where 
pi = initial density and 
p2 = final density. 
Density varies inversely as the vol- 
ume, and varies directly as the ab- 
solute pressure. 


Charles’ Law 


In the above discussion on the re- 
lation of absolute pressure, density 
and volume, we have assumed a con- 
stant temperature of the gas. We 
have seen that an increase of tem- 
perature causes an increase in mole- 
cular velocity, and an increase in 
molecular velocity should result, be- 
cause of increased molecular bom- 
bardment, in raised pressure. Ex- 
periment shows this to be the case, 
and we find that holding the volume 
constant, increasing the absolute tem- 
perature increases the absolute pres- 
sure in direct proportion. This fact 
mathematically expressed is 

T, P, 


T, 


P, 

where 
T, = absolute initial temperature 
T. = absolute final temperature. 


From consideration of Boyle’s and 
Charles’ Law it can be seen that the 
following equation expressing the 
three variables, absolute pressure, ab- 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





















WATER HEATER 
CONTROLS 


AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action, as a result, is 
unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 


prevent proper functioning of 
relief valve. 


Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point. Should the water be- 
come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature. 





The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connectea 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
of a tee fitting. To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way. 

Designed for application to storage or range boilers. 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon request. 


The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives @ Safetystats 
9913 Elk Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Nothing Ever Happens 


Nothing dramatic happens—perfectly con- 
ventional routine behaviour is maintained at 
\ 1 all times where regulators like our illustra- 


\ « tion are placed on guard. These two 14” low- 
— pressure units are for use in a by-product 
coke plant. Chaplin-Fulton devices for pressure control 
have been known and approved over 50 years. Write 
for catalog. Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Co., 28-40 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Make us prove this statement to 
you: 


Lavino “Activated” Oxide, with no 
higher initial cost, saves on cost of 
handling and will cut your gas 
purifying costs by removing a greater 
amount of H:S and by purifying a 
greater number of cubic feet of gas 
per pound of oxide. 


We have the facts in support and 
we'd like to give them to you. Use 
the coupon; no obligation. 





E. J. LAVINO AND CO. 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


I've a few minutes to gamble—and 
I'm willing to be shown. Give me 
the details of Lavino “Activated” 
Oxide savings. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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We enter the New Year with hopes and resolutions. 

. It's an old custom. .. . Perhaps though, we should 
forget what's done and spent and start with a new 
calendar. ... What we need is to consider the coming 
twelve months with some new plans, stunts or show- 
manship. If we can't lay our hands or turn our minds 
to some new ones let's at least reburnish some of the 
old that clicked—let's GET GOING. . . . Let's cash 
in on the desires that have been sowed in the recent 
months by National Advertising. ... We of the GAS 
industry or any other industry that seeks new busi- 
ness on this spatial atom must get rid of certain com- 


plexes. . To borrow a politiacl phrase; ‘‘we must 
banish fear.” We certainly are in a fair way 
to go places if we will but calmly sit down and plot 
our plan—decide where it is we want to go. 

on our way. 


For this New Year's adventure, a new chart, set 
of specifications and plans are essential. .. . Our job 
is not only to keep our present customers sold 
but to add new load to their meters and to add new 
customers to the miles of mains that await a tapping 
machine. 

The domestic, commercial and industrial fields all 
offer additional potential uses for GAS and for new 
GAS customers. .. . It would seem that one way to 
secure this added load would be to quit selling ap- 
pliances and prices and to sell convenience, ef- 
ficiencies and economies. Sell speedy cookery, com- 


Once we have made the decision we are 
ne 


fortable, economical cookery, better—more tasty 
foods. Sell freedom from kitchen drudgery no-stoop 
broiling, silent, economical, automatic refrigeration, 


finger-tip control of home heating and a "si dred other 
What It Will Do For You services. 

Remember always that what we must attain is more 
load per meter and more revenue per cust 
that the way to realize our objective 
to get it by showing the present 
user of GAS service what it means 
happiness and pocketbooks. . .. We mc 
lessons from other organizations and j 
are waging war for the custom 
if you will). They are going places Sv 
of speed, comfort, pride of owner 
man desires. 

This means that GAS men on the 
be properly and carefully equi ippas 

In schooling them anothe lc 

Company policies the use of GA 


fo 
uw 








ances to be promoted must be 
program. 

The matter of customer relations should come in 
for due and careful consideration. 

Sales people should be taught the necessity and 


How tt annragch tha nrnacnocr 
(V UPPIVUC! Mit ViVoveo 


value of cooperation. 


By W. H. Matlack 





tive user and how and when to ask for the 
order. 

The general plan will also set forth a plan for sup- 
porting these field and store sales people. 

Advertising in its various forms must be employed, 
not only to lay down a barrage for a big drive but 
on a basis of continuity. Direct to and at the cus- 
tomer promotion must also ke supported by planned 
store exhibits, personal and mass solicitation and de- 
monstration. Window display advertising should also 
tie-in. 

The manner and means of compensating salesmen 
must be decided upon. In considering this phase of 
operation the prime requisite should be to provide 
an equitable base, one that will attract and hold the 
right caliber of men, men of high integrity, men who 
have personality and are absolutely honest in their 
relations with the public and the company. Aside 
from the base compensation there should be rewards 
for accomplishment in the way of commissions and 
bonuses for load building. 

Another matter of vital importance to the success 
of any plan is that of adequate and intelligent super- 
vision. The man responsible for the operation of any 
successful selling operation must be well chosen, 
thought being given to his knowledge, experience and 
his ability to understand human nature, how to deal 
with ‘the fair haired boys,” the “prima donnas.” 
The sales manager's compensation should rank with 
those of men in like position and with like responsi- 
bilities in other fields. Aside from this there should 
also be provided an efficiency reward—such men 
must have something in the way of an incentive just 
the same as do his star salesmen. His job is adding 
load, his bonus should then be based on load build- 
ing, etc., etc. . . . If the sales manager is to be held 
responsibl., he in turn must be vested with authority 
to operate his department as he deems best. 

In any selling plans ample provision should also 
Je to take as much clerical detail as possible 
from the field men and supervisors. These men 
to training and temperament are fretted 
by detail to the extent that if they have too much of it 
to d y frequently grow sour. . . . Good manage- 
ment ater Mecano this and appreciates that it is far 
more economical to employ such clerical help as 
may be needed for the sales department. . . . They 
know that it pays big dividends to keep the sales force 
busy at their job of selling. 

Planned selling, according to a report of one equip- 
ment manufacturer, is responsible for a western gas 
company selling 13.6% of its 16,000 customers 2180 
water heaters last summer, 1867 of which were of the 
storage type and 313 of the circulating type. 

We think most folks want the newest, the most ef- 
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ficient and beautiful in gas appliances but most of 
all they want to understand what service they will 
perform—what it costs to operate, how reliable, de- 
pendable, clean, cool and speedy they are, the things 
they get when they buy a modern gas range. We 
think we might also say how well made these beau- 
ties are built or at least we should know about it 
just in event. This brings out the fact that gas ranges 


have always Leen well built. We recently read of a 
woman who won an old range contest staged by tl 
Kansas City Gas Company because the range sh 
was using was sixty years old and still going strong. 


In staging an Old Stove Round Up the Grand 
Gas Light Company conducted a street 
parade by way of inaugurating the activity which it 
is estimated was viewed by 50,000 of that city’s por 
ulation of 168,000. That's showing them. ...M. M. 
Scott, has found that “Furmites” are causing fol 
over these United States to spend a lot of money need 
lessly—and once you know the cure for “Furmites 
which Mr. Scott will gladly supply, you'll want to kick 
yourself and get your sales organization keyed up to 
telling your customers about the cure. Address 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 

A Gas Gadget Shop in your own basement is an 
idea to promote. The shop may have a forge for 
simple annealing or heat treating, a metal pot a sol- 
dering iron, a glue pot, all gas heated, and just dandy 
to do a lot of gadget making and home tinkering. 
The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
thought up the idea, we believe. At any rate they 
recently staged a window display to sell the idea. 

With two colors the national advertising of the in- 
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dustry is doing a swell job, if we know anything about 
it. These recent advertisements deserve your study 

well illustrated, carefully planned and written they 
are fine and if they are not getting the idea over the 
best yet we miss again. See them in Satevepost, Mc- 
Call's and Good Housekeeping for February and read 
them. 

“The World's Greatest Newspaper” recently car- 
ried a full page advertisement for the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago, that hit you right 
between the eyes and made you realize what women 
think of gas cookery and the modern gas range. Start- 
ing out with a head line “Read Why Chicago Families 
Bought (get this) sixty thousand four hundred and 
torty (60,440) modern gas ranges in the past 12 
months” it went down the line and pointed out fea- 
ture by feature eight different reasons WHY. 

A midland gas company, we see, has been told the 
story of the dangerous ‘’Furmite” for they are using 
it on the Eack of their customer service bills. .. . 
The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, and the 
St. Louis County Gas Campany, Webster Groves, 
Mo., have approached the matter of GAS home heat- 
ing in a manner that would seem to us is very ef- 
fective, and from reports metropolitan St. Louis is 
taking to GAS home heating in a big way. . . . Speak- 
ing of Home Heating Advertisements recalls the fact 
that The Bryant Heater folks are supplying “Exchange 
Sheets” illustrating Home Heating advertisements 
from Here and There that should be in the files of you 
advertising fellows. ... Another bit of GAS talk that 
we find interesting is ‘Tom Bullion’'s Column” in 
“What's Going On In The GAS Industry,” Detroit- 
Michigan's Illustrated Monthly. 


NO WASTED HEAT 





NO WASTED HEAT 


...and No Waste of Money 
with a Modern Gas Range 


Cook with + i4sach sewpas oF e 
the heat will be yust right. No wasted heat, because you have s thousand 
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Attractive Range Advertising Emphasizing the Efficiency of Modern Gas Range Burners 


(Al Paul Lefton Agency) 
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Carrier Silica Gel Dehumidifier. Insert shows detail 


of equipment. 


Light Weight Electrode Holder 


Reduced operating fatigue is as- 


sured by remarkably light weight 
and other features of the new 
“Type ST’ arc welding electrode 
holder just announced by The 
Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The holder weighs 
only 14 ounces and is 250 ampere 


I 





capacity. Connections t 
can be made without tool 
special, easily operated clamp 
which can be tightened or lo 
ed with an electrode, assu 
positive contact and elimin 
overheating due to loose 
tions. 
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New Equipment 


Silica Gel Air Conditioner 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, announces 
the addition of Silica Gel dehumidifying equipment to the 
facilities this organization offers to its industrial and com- 
mercial clients. 

With this recently developed equipment, dehumidifica- 
tion is accomplished by the solid adsorbent Silica Gel, 
a hard, synthetic substance having the appearance of 
clear quartz granules. Structurally it is extremely porous. 

When moisture is brought in contact with a quantity 
of Silica Gel it will take up forty percent of its weight in 
moisture, and even when completely saturated, will seem 
perfectly dry and show no increase in volume nor 
change in chemical composition. The moisture is readily 
expelled by the application of gas heat so that the Silica 
Gel is capable of adsorbing a like quantity of moisture 
again and can be used indefinitely without deterioration. 

Essentially, it consists of a series of Silica Gel trays or 
beds, motor driven fans to convey the air to be dehy- 
drated, a gas heater to produce “reactivating” air, and 
automatic controls for continuous operation—all self con- 
tained in a suitable housing. 

This principle has been utilized in combination with 
Carrier's mechanical and centrifugal refrigeration air 
conditioning systems. It is being used in this manner (see 
illustration) to condition one section of the new window- 
less office building of the Carrier Corporation at Syracuse. 


2. 
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Kisco Boiler 





Kisco Cabinet Boiler 
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and Appliances 


UCC Gas Indicators 


The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany announces a line of gas 
indicators, developed for quickly 
and easily detecting explosive or 
irrespirable gas-air mixtures, the 
UCC Gas Indicators. These instru- 
ments are designed to fulfill the re- 
quirements of public utilities, gas 
plants, shipping companies, petro- 
leum companies, paint and lac- 
quer companies, solvent manufa 























































Gas Indicator Model BI 


turers, etc., for locating under- 
ground leaks, establishing purge- 
end points, and determining haz- 
ardous conditions in manholes, oil 
tankers, oil storage tanks, holds o 
ships, conduits and tunnels. 


_— 


ree 


The Gas Indicator Model 12-B 
is for the detection of combustible 
gases or vapors. A graduate 
meter scale indicates by direct 


reading whether combustible gas 
s are present, and, if they are 
whether concentrations are above, 
within, or below explosive limits. 
For increasing the utility of this 
instrument, a flame-type safety 
lamp attachment is available 
which makes it additionally possi- 
ble to detect oxygen definiencies. 

The UCC All-Service Indicator 
Model B-1 combines three units 
in one. It shows the presence of 
combustible gases, indicates an 
oxygen deficiency, and, in ad 
tion, includes a toxic chamber 
determining the presence of car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen sul- 
phide in dangerously toxic con- 
centrations. 


5 oO. 


Hydro-Therm 


Drinking glasse 
| 
° oi 


Sliverware as 


Sterilizer 


s, dishes and 

ean as a sur- 

geon's instrument” for hotel, res- 

taurant or bar is claimed through 
T 


the use of Hydro-Therm, 


manu- 
factured by the Hydro-Therm 
Sterilizer Corporation of Boston, 
Mass 

T 


Usin th same principle of 
rilization as practiced in hos- 
pitals, they ar agra it to a product 
uilt uty and designed 
be or porn | eth and quickly. 
The Hydro-Therm method is 
np!e and complies with Board 

t requirements. After 
jlassware or tableware is washed, 
it is placed in racks and lowered 
to a tank of water that is from 
Left for only a few 
minutes, the glasses are taken 
ut thoroughly sterile and clean. 
is claimed to be su- 
use of live steam be- 





Hydro-Therm Sterilizer 





atic control keeps the 

water at the correct temperature 

through the use of Robertshaw 

control ee 
maintains the paper temperatur 

b or Hydro- a 

are designed to prevent breakage 

have a capacity of 800 


Anite +4 h + 
tutomatic heat 











New Duct Heater 


The Bryant Heater Company of 
Cleveland has announced the ad- 
dition to its line of gas fired heat- 
ing and air conditioning equip- 
ment a low cost duct heater, to 
serve as a heating unit in year 
around systems, operating on the 
same principle as a steam coil. 

Applicable to office buildings 
theaters, stores and auditoriums, 
where heat requirements cannot 





Bryant Duct Heater 


be met with the present equip- 
ment, it will serve as an auxiliary 
heater, to be added to a central 
fan type distribution system. The 
required minimum air flow 
through the equipment is 1000 
C.F.M. 

The unit is ssigned to fit a 
standard 17% — 17% inch duct, 
carrying an input of 85,000 B.T.U. 
per hour. 

Controls for the unit are the 
same as those on the Bryant unit 
heater; including a combination 
control valve, solenoid valve and 
pilot. A room thermostat can con- 
trol the heat and gas supply. 

Standard equipment on the unit, 
measuring 21% by 36% inches, 
ncludes chromium steel alloy 
streamlined heat exchanger tubes 
and cast iron combustion chamber 
and flue collector; combination 
snap valve and pressure regula- 
tor; thermo pilot; solenoid valve; 
transformer; cast iron burner 
heads with individually raised 
drilled ports; fixed burner orifices; 
removable burner doors; built-in 
draft diverter; rear flue outlet; 
labeled gate valve with pilot ad- 
justment; one inch pipe hanger 

support brackets and Bryant blue 
crackle finish jacket. 





ghee, 
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Gas Engineers Visit Sprague 






In December 1931, Mr. W. P. Hutchin- 


son, President of The Sprague Meter 
Company, brought together at lunch a 
group of gas engineers from New York 
City and vicinity. Each month since then 
the members of the 
Round Table” have lunched together, 
and these meetings have seen not only 
the spirit of good fellowship *but also 
serious discussions of 
the industry. 


“Gas Engineers’ 


the problems of 





The Inviting Office Entrance 

On December 13, 1937, the sixth anni 
versary of its seventeen 
members of the group visited Bridgeport 
as the guests of Mr. Hutchinson. Both 
morning and afternoon were spent in a 
detailed inspection of The Sprague Meter 
Company plant. Every 
viewed with keen interest, from machin 
ing the meter castings, and assembling 
and grinding the valves, to the production 
of small parts on automatic machines, 
the handling of diaphragm leathers and 
the assembly, painting and testing of the 
meters. (See October, 1937 issue of the 


organization, 


operation was 


JourRNAL for description of The Sprague 
Meter Company air conditioned proving 
room.) Particularly noticeable were the 
smoothness and apparently high  effi- 
operation and the unmistakable 
evidence of 


ciency of 
cordial relations between the 
management and the employees. 

Last, but not least, was Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s fine hospitality and particularly the 
3ridgeport Athletic Club. 
attending the luncheon and _ in- 
included: Alan E. Lock- 
wood, Penn.-Western Service Corp.; L. 
O. Gordon, Peoples Water & Gas Co.; 
Thomas B. Williams, The Utility Man- 


luncheon at the 
Those 


spection tour 
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Meter Company Plant 


Meters in the Making 


Ab Ve pn os of grour tak 


ng tne inspection tour of 

- 

Sprague Meter Co. piant 

left, 2 line-up outside the building 


Murphy, The 
E. P. Nop- 


agement Corp.; E. J. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. ; 
pel, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
Holmes, New York Public Service 
Commission; Erick Larson, Long Is- 
land Lighting Company; S. J. Beale, West 
Gas Improvement Company; A. Gordon 
King, American Gas Association; Stephen 
P. Cobb, Ebasco Services, Inc.; Alfred I. 


Ross 


Phillips, American Gas Journal; Charles 
R. Bellamy, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp.; Dean M. Workman, Cities Service 


Co.; George H. Magee, Long Island 
Lighting Co.; R. A. Ranson, Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Co.; J. R. Wohrley, 
Cities Service Co. 

Also Sidney MclIntire, F. L. 
W. H. McCoy, Edward F. 
W. P. Hutchinson of The 
Meter Company. 


Fairchild, 
Wilson, and 
Sprague 





an eye on the procedure 


opp. wer right) over the whcle affair 


both interesting. That expression on Alan 
Below, see A 


while Erick Larson absorbs the stcry 
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Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Completes 
$12,000,000 Construction Program 


Gas-Handling Capacity of System Increased 40% 


J. D. Creveling, president of the Pan 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company re 
cently stated that the $12,090,000 con 
struction program undertaken by his 


company early in 1937 is now completed 
and has resulted in a 40 per cent. increase 
in the company’s gas handling capacity 
More than 350 miles of new pipeline were 
laid and new compressors totaling 29,409 
horsepower were added to the company’s 
system. The program was the only 
major construction program in_ the 
natural gas industry in 1937 and provided 
more than 2% million man-hours of 
work in the past year, according to the 
company’s estimate. 

“Primary reason for the expansion of 


the company’s facilities in 1937,’ Mr. 
Creveling stated, “was that the Detroit 
City Gas Company, whose natural gas 


is supplied by Panhandle Eastern for re 
tail delivery in Detroit, advised us that 
ihe peak load in Detroit in 1938—the sec- 
ond year of natural gas Operation in that 
city—was expected to be as great as the 
peak originally contemplated for the fifth 
year of operation. House-heating in 
stallations in Detroit have increased so 
rapidly that gas deliveries in Detroit for 
that purpose alone are expected to run 
as high as 25 to 30 million cubic feet a 
day this winter. And development of the 
house-heating field is only in its early 
stages in Detroit.” 

Mr. Creveling said that additions made 
to Panhandle Eastern facilities in 1937 
had made the imauguration of 
natural gas service in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Kokomo, Ind., and a number of smaller 
communities. In addition to construction 
on the pipe line and compressor system, 
he said, the company drilled 33 new wells 
in 1937 and negotiated long-term purchase 
contracts covering 70,000 acres of gas- 
producing land, thus greatly increasing its 


possible 


gas reserves. 
ss eae 
Louisiana Engineering Society 
The Louisiana Engineering Society 


which is composed in the main of chemi- 
cal, civil, electrical, mechanical and struc- 
tural engineers, is holding its annual meet- 
ing on January 7th and 8th, 1938, at the 
St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, La. 
This meeting is of importance to 
gineers of this section and has been 
ticipated with keen enthusiasm. 


en- 
an- 


Midwest Industrial Gas Sales Council 


The annual meeting of the Midwest 
Industrial Gas Sales Council of Indus- 
trial Gas Sections of A.G.A. will be held 


at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
on Friday, January 21, 1938. 
Besides the business meeting, which 


will include election of officers for 1932, 
the following talks are scheduled: 

Luminous — Non-Luminous Flame 
Burners for Industrial Furnaces—Mr. A. 
M. Capper, Mgr., Furnace Division, Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., Cora- 
opolis, Pennsylvania. 

Convertible Diesel-Gas Engines, Mr. 
Robert Rankin, Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

3uilding Industrial Gas Sales, Mr. 
Henry Loebell, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Recent Developments in Continuous 
Porcelain Enameling Furnaces—Mr. Por- 
ter Hay, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, Harvey, Illinois. 


Natural Gas Accountants Organize 


Oklahoma’s newest association of 
countants, formed here Friday, has given 
itself the name “Natural Gas Accountants 
Association.” The organization has as 
its purpose the uniting of Oklahoma ac- 
countants in the natural gas industry, and 
hopes to provide a means through which 
subjects of common interest can be dis- 
Twenty-six accountants were 
present at the organization meeting. 

At the meeting, in addition to the elec- 
tion of officers, John Kolstad read a 
paper on “Meter Reading, Bill Delivering 


ac- 


cussed. 


and Collection Practices.” 

Officers of the new association include: 
chairman, Oakah L. Jones, Oklahoma Na- 
tural Gas Company, Tulsa; vice-chairman, 
Ray K. Osborn, State Fuel Supply Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City; secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph A. Staples, Jr., Oklahoma Utilities 
Company, Bristow. 

Directors: R. C. Heard, Southwest Na- 
tural Gas Company, Ada; W. J. McNally, 
Natural Gas Service Company, Skiatook; 
Weldon Smith, Central States Light and 
Power Corporation of Oklahoma, Tulsa; 


H. 
Inc., Alva. 


and Hayden, Zenith Gas System, 


The Tulsa Tribune. 








Standby Gas Tanks at Minneapolis 


These 00-gal. tanks are used by the 'M nneapolis Gas Light Company for the 
rage of Butane gas and are installed as standdys in case of interruptior “- 
ut y yt natura gas 
The tanks are entirely of welded nstruction in accordance with ASME 
cifications No. U-69 of the ASME. code for unfired pressure. They are 9 ft. in 
F sori | ft. 7 in. long, and are designed for a working pressure of 80 Ibs. per 
juare inch. Each tank equipped with safety release valves to protect the tank from 
excessive pressur and is also equipped with excessive flow check valves which will 
rota from the tank in the event of a break in the Butane piping 
The Minneapolis Gas Light Company distributes an 800 B.t.u. mixture of mar 
factured and natural gas, the latter being obtained through a pipe line which carri 
the gas in from the wells 800 miles away 
f and when an interruption in the natural gas supply should occur, the Butane 
will be va zed to form a gas similar in B.t.u. value to natural gas for use in mixing 


with manufactured 
tt 


never be use 
emergency 


e tanks may 


for such an 


gas until the regular supply 


able. It is possible that 
onsidered advisable to be 


again ava 
J, though it is 
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A.G.A. Industrial Gas Section An- 


nounces Committees 


Following is a list of Committees of 
the Industrial Gas Section, American 
Gas Association, together with the 
newly elected Chairman and _ Vice- 
Chairman of each who will serve until 
September 30, 1938. 

Managing Committee.— Hale A 
Clark, Chairman, Detroit City Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich; Frank H. Trembly, Jr., 
Vice-Chairman, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advertising Committee.—J. P. Lein- 
roth, Chairman, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Flavius B 
Jones, Vice-Chairman, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Advisory Committee.—Ralph aR 
Manier, Chairman, Central New York 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Charles 
W. Gale, Vice-Chairman, Knoxville 
Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Advisory Committee on ‘“Combus- 
tion” Handbook.—W. Stockton Walker, 
Chairman, Consolidated Edison Co., 
of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y.; Leon 
Ourusoff, Vice-Chairman, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 

Ceramic Industries Committee.— 
Oliver Lloyd Maddux, Chairman, 
United Gas & Fuel Co., of Hamilton, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; George M. Par- 
ker, Vice-Chairman, Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., St. Lowis, Mo. 

Commercial Cooking & Baking Com- 
mittee.—Lawrence R. Foote, Chair- 
man, Central Illinois Electric & Gas 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; Roy E. Wright, 
Vice-Chairman, New England Gas & 
Elec. Assn., Cambridge, Mass. 

Committee on Displays at National 
Industrial Expositions.—P. Ziegelbauer, 
Chairman, Detroit City Gas Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Ferrous Metals Committee.—Robert 
G. Guthrie, Chairman, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; Edward W. Es- 
slinger, Vice-Chairman, Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Food Industries Committee —T. \V. 
Halloran, Chairman, New York Power 
& Light Corp., Albany, N. Y.; Wirt 
F. Kimball, Vice-Chairman, Cambridge 
Gas Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gas Engine Power Committee.—-F. 
P. Kramer, Chairman, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Ralph H 
Wenner, Vice-Chairman, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Industrial & Commercial Air Condi- 
tioning—Charles R. Bellamy, Chair- 
man, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; James C. Patterson, 
Vice-Chairman, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Committee on Nominations—Ralph 
L. Manier, Chairman, Central New 
York Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Charles W. Gale, Vice-Chairman, 
Knoxville Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn 

Non-Ferrous Metals Committee.— 
Ralph D. Hawkins, Chairman, The 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; S. Procter Rodgers, Vice-Chair 
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man, Cons. Gas Elec. Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Program Committee—Franklin T. 
Rainey, Chairman, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; W. Jennings 
Young, Vice-Chairman, Oklohoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, . Okla. 

Publicity Committee—H. A. Sutton, 
Chairman, Public Service Electric & 
Newark, N. J.; Harold O. An- 
drew, Vice-Chairman, Robbins Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y 

Sales Training Committee—Wnm. 
Wirt Young, Jr., Chairman, Water- 
town, Conn. 

Volume Water Heating Committee— 
Lawrence E 3iemiller, Chairman, 
Cons. Gas Elec. Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur E. 
Stack, Vice-Chairman, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 

Wholesale Baking Committee.—Clin- 
ton B. Cole, Chairman, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. 
x. 


Gas Co., 


+ 


Donald A. Henry Chairman A.G.A. 
Rate Structure Committee 


President N. C. 
\merican Gas Association has appointed 
Donald A. Henry as Chairman of its 
Rate Structure Committee. Mr. Henry is 


McGowen of the 





DONALD A. HENRY 


eminently qualified by training and ex- 
perience to head this important commit- 
tee 
Educated in the University of Illinois 
engineering and the Lincoln College of 
Law, he received graduate and profes- 


sional degrees in 1909 and 1919. After 
five years spent in practical engineering 
work, Mr. Henry joined the staff of the 
Illinois Commission, then known as State 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, 
in 1914 and was a member of its engineer- 
ing staff for twelve years. 

Leaving the Commission he joined the 
staff of Utilities Management Corpora- 


tion, the management organization of 
Utilities Power and Light Corporation in 
1927, with the title of Rate and Valua- 
tion Engineer and in 1928 held a similar 
position with the Central Public Service 
Corporation. 

Mr. Henry became a member of the 
Rate Structure Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in 1929, has taken 
an active part in its work, and contributed 
a number of studies included in the re- 
ports of the Committee. 

In 1933 he joined the staff of Stone & 
Webster Service Corporation as Rate 
Engineer. His present duties consist of 
supervision of rates of gas, electric, water 
and heat utilities, under the supervisory 
control of Stone & Webster Service Cor- 
poration, operating in 37 states and several 
foreign countries. The gas properties in- 
clude both manufactured and natural gas 
and some butane-air plants. 

es oe 


Fuels Division Meeting, A.S.M.E. 
Considers Gas Making 


Manufactured gas occupied the atten- 
tion of those present at the Fuels Division 
Meeting of the Metropolitan Section of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. E. J. Devlin, Research Engineer 
of Brooklyn Union Gas Company, was in 
charge of the meeting which was held in 
the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York on November 22nd. 

Edwin F. Church Jr., Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering in Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, was chairman. The 
speakers were August H. Schaaf, Test 
Engineer of Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany; James S. Kennedy, Engineer of 
the Consolidated Edison Co., and F. A. 
Lydecker, General Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution, Gas Department of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company. 

Mr. Schaaf described the processes and 
equipment used in the manufacture of 
gas. Mr. Kennedy presented an energy 
balance typical of the average annual 
operating conditions in the production of 
gas distributed to customers in New York 
City and Westchester. Mr. Lydecker dis- 
cussed a modern gas distribution system. 

The division plans three more meetings 
this year. At these meetings other fuels 
will be covered. The discussions will con- 
sider the fuel itself rather than its utiliza- 
tion or application. 


. % 
Perkin Medal Award 


The Perkin Medal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry was presented to Dr. 
Frank J. Tone at a point meeting of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the American 
Chemical Society on January 7, 1938. The 
medal is awarded annually for the most 
valuable work in applied chemistry and is 
given to Dr. Tone for his work in the 
field of abrasives and refractories. Dr. 
Tone’s outstanding contribution in the 
electrometallurgical field was the de- 
velopment of a large scale process for 
producing silicon metal, now widely used 
in making alloys of aluminum and steel 
and as a reducing agent in the manufac- 
ture of low carbon ferro alloys. 
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GAS) SERVICE STOPS 


SINCE 1869 Hays has 
built dependable brass 
products for the Gas 
Industry. Standard, Special 
Weight, Heavy Pattern 
and High Pressure Stops 
to meet all requirements 
are manufactured by 
Hays in a full range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog 
No. 4 today. 





HAYS MANUFACTURING CO, __ERIE. PA. 








ALFRED I. PHILLIPS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Rate Developments Valuations 
Reports Design 
Management 
122 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 








made from high’ grade 
metals carefully machined. 


meet strictest requirements 
Complete catalog of “K-CO”’ G-490—High Pressure 
Gas Stops and price lists— Roundway Gas Main Stop 


KITSON 
— 


HIGH PRESSURE 
GAS STOPS 





G-493—Tee Head 
Roundway High Pressure 
Gas Stop 


os 





Ke 


G-495—Lockwing 
Roundway High Pressure 
Gas Stop 


Gas stops of finest quality, 





Every stop perfect, able to 


. Male 


KITSON COMPANY 


2409-15 Westmoreland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Kitson Safety Devices (Lovekin Patents) 
for Domestic Water Heaters . . . Quality Brass Goods for 
Gas, Water and All Plumbing Uses. 


yours, upon request. 








THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Breeklyn, New York 








3,400 cu. ft. 




















- WHERE IS BUSINESS GOING i.1938? 


@ Where will it leave you next 
December? A clear picture of what to look for 
— definite, concise interpretations of economic 
trends and prospects —is found in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER for 1938 


Send this advertisement together with One Dollar for this Fore- 
caster plus three valuable Bulletins. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
45 















Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
Sq" 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All sizes 
up to 


capacity 
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The All-Gas Home National Contest 


On Monday, December 20, 1937, the 
judging of the A.G.A. Contest for A 
Name was held at A.G.A. Headquarters 
Over 300 entries were received from the 
home service divisions of the gas utility 
companies throughout the United States 
This contest was devised in order that 
a name be secured for the all-gas homes 
to be constructed in various sections of 
the country during the coming year. Many 
of the names entered by the competitors 
were exceedingly good and considerable 
work was involved in the judging by the 
jury. The jury consisted of Misses Katl 
erine Fisher, Director of Good House 
keeping Institute; Eloise Davison, Direc 
tor of New York Herald Tribune In 
stitute; Ruth Goodhue, Managing Editor 
of The Architectural Forun; Ruth Os- 





CHARLOTTE REDFIELD 
Accepts the Prize Award 


born, representing Congoleum-Nairn; and 
Messrs J. Harold Hawkins, Architectural 
Editor of McCall’s Magazine and Jess« 
Haight of Wilson & Haight, Inc., adver 
tising agency in Hartford, Conn. and the 
winning name “House Livable” was sul 
mitted by Miss Charlotte Redfield, Home 
Economist of the Portland Gas and Coke 
Company of Oregon. Miss Redfield’s 
statement was “The four modern gas 
services have given the public the most 
livable home ever designed. Comfort due 
to even, controllable temperatures; con 
venience because of ease and efficiency 
of operation; and beauty of appliances 
combine to make every room in the house 


] 


vable—from the basement to the upstairs 


bedroom.” 
Miss Redfield attended Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon and was grad- 
ited with honors in home economics in 
193¢ er making an outstanding record 
S al journalism and student ac- 
ties, in addition to her major subject 
She served as president of the Associ- 
ated Womer Students of Oregon State 
College, assistant editor of the Daily 
Barometer, campus newspaper, editor of 
e Summ é Session News, devoted to 


activities of the summer period, and was 


given the top award as the most outstand- 
| 


ing woman on the campus in her senior 
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Pacific Coast Cooperative 
Advertising in 1938 


The Cooperative Advertising program 
conducted by the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation each year since 1929 will be con- 
tinued during 1938 with an estimated ex- 
penditure of $37,000. The purpose of this 
advertising is to keep gas and its uses 
constantly before Pacific Coast home 
makers and business groups, emphasizing 
local conditions conducive to the use of 
gas and keeping pace with improvement in 
appliances. It thus supplements the na- 
tional advertising and individual com- 
pany advertising. The publications to be 
used in 1938 can be arranged in three 
broad classifications, covering 5 domestic, 
3 dealer and 13 commercial fields 





Food For Thought 
1. 20,000 miles of mains 


surveyed. 


2. 14,000 
located. 


3. 40,000 valuable reports 
made on trees and shrubs. 


new gas leaks 


4. 150 companies use the 
service. 

5. Enough savings in unac- 
counted for gas to pay the 
bill. 


6. A 
you. 


trial will convince 


May we hear from you? 
New England 


Forestry Service, Ine. 


75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


\n important part of the program will 
continue to be the preparation and_ plac- 
ing of numerous articles relating to spe- 
cific gas installations. Approximately 200 
such articles have been published by the 
committee during 1937. In charge of this 
program is A. C. Joy, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, and J. S. Spaulding, 
Southern California Gas Company. 


—_—* 


Your Old Gas Range May End Up On 
Battle Front 


Your old gas range may end up on the 
battle-front in China or in Europe. The 
shiny modern range with its controls and 
other convenient equipment is driving the 
old-fashioned cooking appliances from 
American kitchens at a rapid rate. More 
than a million such ranges have been 
scrapped this year, and more will follow 

They meet a different fate nowadays, 
remarks the New Jersey Public Utility 
Information Committee. They were for- 
merly allowed to lie in junk heaps or a 
vacant lot on the edge of town. But the 
price of junk and scrap iron is now no 
laughing matter and thousands of ancient 











Dresser Couplings for Rangoon, India 


For us¢ n a new 58%” O.D. water 
line at Rangoon, Burma, India, the S. R. 
Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, 

} Ads gee hanene 
ta 1 Ire hexibie pipe coup- 
~- rel rts rece pt ot al order to- 
g¢ approximately 9,000 couplings for 

s 45-n proje Pipe is be manu- 

é Stewarts and Lloyds of Fng- 
Construction work is to start ir the 
1938 


i i 
FOU IRON HY DROX 
Fae ae 


N 


faithful ranges have been broken up and 
sold to foreign nations for less peaceful 


ends than cooking. 


% 


L. G. Crenshaw Moves East 


L. G. Crenshaw, sales manager for 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co 
Chicago, Ill., has transferred his head- 
quarters from the Chicago office to the 
Elizabeth, N. J., office 


a 
»/if 


+ 








Indiana News Notes 


The Indiana public service con 


mission has adopted a new uniform ac 
counting system to be used by all gas 


utilities with annual revenues in ex 
cess of $250,000. Twenty-three other 
states have adopted the system. The 


system, it was explained, will restri 


after Dec. 31, the use of reserve ac 
counts to the specific purposes for 
which the fund was created and pr 
vent diversion of any portion of thes¢ 


funds to surplus or to any other us¢ 


without approval of the commission 
than 2.000.000 
now 


Indianapolis.—M ore 
acres of Indiana land 
lease for gas drilling with new opera 


are under 


tions to be started shortly, according 
to Virgin Simmons, head of the I1 
diana department of conservation 


During the past month six large gas 
producing wells were brought in. In 
creased activity in gas drilling throug] 


southwestern Indiana is attributed t 


the completion of several producing 
wells in recent months and to produ 
ing fields across the Wabash river in 
Illinois. 

Phillip Zoercher, chairman of the 


Indiana board of tax commissioners, 


has stated that the board will proceed 


at once to collect taxes owned by 
Indiana cities on their municipal utili 
ties on the basis of the refusal of the 


United States Supreme Court to review 
an Indiana supreme court decision up 
holding such taxation. 


Zoercher said he does not know how 
much is owing the state and counties 


in back taxes, but expressed the belief 
it would be more than $500,000. Fort 
Wayne alone, he said, owes more that 
$100,000 on its electric plant alone. The 
law, passed in 1933, makes municipal 
utilities subject to state and county) 
taxes, but most cities have refused t 
make payments pending the outcom¢ 
of court tests of the act. 
Indianapolis, Dec. 10.—Action by thi 


Northern I1 


board of directors of the 


diana Power Company today com 
pleted the directorate and executive 
personnel which will manage the com- 
pany’s affairs under the new progran 
announced last October to separate 
operations of the Northern Irdiana 


Power Company from the Public Service 
Company of Indiana. 
Two new directors were elected t 


the Northern Indiana Power board, and 
and treasurer, comptroller 
and 
elected. C 


a secretary 
assistant 


W 


elected a di 


and assistant 
treasurer were 
Indianapolis, 
and comptroller, and Fred W 


secretary 
also 
Goris, was 
rector 
Di ypke, 


ele cted a 


general sales manager, was als 
director. 


Paul D. Birdsall, Indianapolis, was 
elected secretary and_ treasurer, 
Carey Shipley, Indianapolis, was elected 
assistant 


and 
assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. All of the new directors and off 
similar posts in the 


cers were elected to 
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Indiana to 


+} 


hold 


Indiana 


Indiana Power Company, 
the Northern 


entral 
i company fi 


ower Company 


Resignations as directors and officers 
f the Northern Indiana Power 
any e accepted from present off- 


ials of the 


Com- 
wer 
Public Service Company of 
complete the separation of 
ie companies. E. J. Booth resigned as 
ice-president and secretary, Arthur E. 
resigned treasurer and L 


rwin as 


Allen resigned as assistant treasurer otf 


yoth the Northern Indiana Power Com- 
pany and the Central Indiana Power 
Company. B. H. Lybrook resigned as 
a director of Northern Indiana Power, 
and George ©. Stewart resigned from 
the board of Central Indiana Power. 


president 
Northern 


t 
t 


t 
i 


who was elected vice 
manager ot 
Power in October as 


L. B. Schiesz, 
and general 
Indiana 
he first 
as comptroller, C 


step in the separation, resigned 

W. Goris be- 

ling his successor. 
+ 

Revised Appliance Financing Plans 

in Southern California 


Financing of term sales on gas ap- 
iances on the lines of Southern Calli- 
fornia Gas Company and Southern Coun- 


t 


C 


be completely 


‘ompanies or the 
pliances must 


ies Gas Company can, since early in Oc- 


ober, be handled through either the com- 
vanies or the Bank of America at the op- 
ion of the dealer. General rules covering 


( 
he handling of contracts by either the 
Bank include (1) Ap- 
be new, approved and satis- 
actorily installed; (2) Contracts must be 
furnished which must 
filled out; (3) Buyer's 
acceptalle; (4) Dealer is 


xecuted on forms 


redit must he 





INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


Tubular or Flueless 
3/4 to 45 HP. 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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required to render service and assume re- 
sponsibility tor provisions of manufactur- 


er’s guarantee; (5) If repossession be- 
comes necessary in cases where dealer is 
relieved of financial recourse, he is re- 


quired to recover the appliance and de- 
liver it to the gas company at his own ex- 
pense. 


In addition to the above general pro- 


visions each appliance carries special re- 
quirements. For example, ranges to 
qualify must be new, A.G.A. approved 


full 
control 


have insulated 
automatic top 
retail installed for or 
more. On a qualified range the minimum 
down payment is $5.00 exclusive of trade- 
in allowance and sales tax 


enamel, 
and 


heat 
and 


ovens, 
lighter, 


regularly $69.50 


Maximum time 
is 36 months on the Bank plan and 60 


months on the company plan. The Bank 
requires $3.00 minimum monthly pay- 
ment and the company $1.50. In either 
case the minimum balance financed will 


be $40.00. Under the Bank plan contracts 
up to 12 months are financed without dis- 
count; from 13-24 months at % of 1 per 
cent discount; from 25-36 months at 1 
per cent discount. The gas company plan 
carries discounts of 1 per cent up to 12 
months; 142 per cent to 24 months; 2 per 
cent to 36 months; 3 per cent to 48 months 
and 4 percent to 60 months. In no case is 
there any financial recourse on the dealer 
except 
or 


in contracts extending 37 months 
on which the company requires 
that 3 consecutive monthly payments be 
made before relieving the dealer of fur- 
ther responsibility. Both Bank and com- 
panies provide dealers with charts show- 
ing carrying charges for different periods 


over 


% 

National Radiator Elects C. L. Evans 
Robert S. Waters, president of the 

National Radiator Corporation, has 


the election of C. Lawrence 
Evans as treasurer of the corporation. 
Mr. Evans the duties of the 
office and will located 
in Johnstown, where 


concern 


announced 


assumed 
December 1 
Pa.. 


the 


be 
the 


are 


execu- 
tive offices of main- 


tained. 


Mr. Evans, until recently, served as 
chairman of the board of of 
Hiram Swank’s Sons, nationally known 
refractories manufacturers. Prior to his 
with 


direct« rs 


association this 


concern, he was 
an officer of the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York. Mr. Evans 
is a native of Providence, R. I., and is 
a graduate of Brown University and 
the School of Business Administration 


of Harvard University. 
Draft-O-Stat Hanger 


An 18x24-inch wall hanger dramatic- 
ally illustrating in color the conveniences, 
safety and economy of the “Draft-O- 
Stat”, an automatic draft control lo- 


cated in the furnace flue, is distributed 


by The Hotstream Heater Company of 
Cleveland. Savings up to 25 per cent of 
the fuel bill are claimed for this device 


Copy of the hanger will be mailed on re- 
quest 
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Col. Rockwell Returns from Europe 


In an interview upon his return from 
a European tour, Colonel W. F. Rock- 
well, President of Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company and Merco Nordstrom 
Valve Com- 
pany, stated, 
“After  spend- 
ing two months 
visiting factor- 
ies and confer- 
ring with ofh- 
cials of seven 
different com - 
panies, which 
manufacture li- 
quid _ meters, 
gas pressure 
regulators and 
Nordstrom 
Valves under 
our patents, in 
England, Bel- 
gium, France, 





COL. W. F. ROCKWELL 


Germany and Italy, I had a splendid op- 
portunity to study the latest European 
methods of production and new product 
development. At the same time, as a re- 
sult of the trip, arrangements were made 
to take over several European patents 


“The trip was a ‘follow up’ to that of 
one of our representatives, who earlier 
in the year accompanied the Industrial 
Research Council on its tour of Europe 
and made a very thorough study of new 
developments. 


“It was indeed gratifying to find that 
in England alone more than half of the 
gas companies are now using EMCO and 
Nordstrom products manufactured un- 
der license.” 


While Colonel Rockwell’s trip was 
primarily to study new European indus- 
trial developments, he took the oppor- 
tunity, while in Europe, to inspect the 
military trucks being manufactured for 
the Belgian Government. Included in the 
construction of these trucks are many of 
his patents, which were developed for the 
Allied forces during the World War 
Colonel Rockwell is still keenly inter- 
ested in military affairs, being an Advis- 
ory Officer of the War Department’s new 
program of motorization and mechaniza- 
tion of its ground forces. 


% 


Dr. Smoley Goes to Los Angeles 


The Lummt's Company, New York 
City, designers and erectors of refining 
plants, have announced the establish 
ment of a Pacific Coast office at 411 
West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, with 
V. O. Bowles, Engineer, in charge. The 
office will be under the supervision of 
E. R. (“Gene”) Smoley, who recently 
represented The Lummus Company in 
connection with the design of a 14,000 
barrel combination selective cracking 
unit which Lummus is now construc- 
ing for the General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion at its Torrance refinery 


York Corporation Conference 


vice president in charge of 
Ice Machinery Corpora- 
York Conference and 


eld in York, Pa., 


rigeration equipment, when 


rs and distributors, 


Spahr Joins Perfex 


natic controls, announces that 
Jerry) Spahr has joined the 


has made many friends dur 
past 14 years in the heating and 





’roducts ( ‘ompany ; 


is making his headquarters 
olumbus, Ohio, and in addition to cov- 
will act as a factory 
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Obituary 


J. S. DeHART JR. 


John S. DeHart, Jr., consulting engi- 
neer active in the gas industry for many 
years, and prominent civic leader for the 
last twenty years, died on December 24th 
of a cerebral hemorrhage at Homeopath- 
ic Hospital, East Orange. Mr. DeHart, 
who was sixty-eight years old, had been 
ill since December 15, when he suffered 
a stroke at his home. 

Mr. DeHart was chairman of the 
Maplewood Township Committee, director 
of the Welfare Federation of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, New Jersey, 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civics of the Oranges and 
Maplewood and a member of the Essex 

County Park Commission 








J. S. DeHART, JR. 


He was president of the Isbell-Porter 
Company, consulting engineers, of New- 
ark, having entered the firm as a 
draughtsman soon after his graduation 
from the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
and chairman of the Managing Committee 
of A.G.A. Testing Laboratories. 

He was a charter member and Director 
of American Gas Association and Chair- 
man of the Finance & Control Committee. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Katherine Seward; two sons, Kimber 
and Seward DeHart, and three sisters. 


——nlp 
NELSON T. BRANCHE 


Nelson T. Branche, chief engineer of 
development and design at The sryant 
Heater Company of Cleveland since 1935, 
died suddenly after a major operation 
November 26 at University Hospitals in 
Cleveland 

\ graduate of Pratt Institute, he became 
connected with the Cities Service Com- 
pany of New York in 1918. In 1925 he 
took up a position with Surface Com- 
bustion and remained with the company 
until 1935, when he came to Bryant. He 
was born in Norwich, Conn., May 7, 
1898 and is survived by his widow, two 
sons, his mother, father and a sister. 
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Coal Gas Plants—Hori- 
zontal Ovens, Benches, 
Refills, Additions, Re- 
pairs, Charging and Dis- 
charging Machines 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENTRUSSELL ENGINEERING 


DIVISION OF 
COMBUSTION UTILITIES CORPORATION 
24 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Oil Gas Plants—“Refrac- 
tory Screen” Process for 
Base—Standby or Peak 
Loads—On Existing or 
New Water Gas Sets 
Low or High B.T.U. Gas 
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hvsi f Liquid dG 
Physics of Liquids and Gases CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 
ympressed Gas 


(Continued from page 48) 
17-18 ( 


turers’ 


Manufac- 
Association, Annual 
Waldorf - Astoria, 


solute temperature, and volume can 
be written Meeting. 
PV; P2V2 New York. 
- constant. 9) Vational Bottled Gas Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
21 Vidwest Industrial Gas Sales 
Industrial 


T, Ty, 


This is a simple form of the law 
of gases. 


Council, Section, 
The laws of physics which have AGA. Pelmer House. Chi- 

been reviewed here are by no means cago. 

all the physical phenomena which are 24-28 American Society of Heating 

used in studying the behavior of and Ventilating Engineers, 


Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
February 

16-18 Combined Annual Meeting, 

Southern Gas Association 

and Southern-South Western 

Regional Gas Sales Confer- 

ence of A.G.A., Hotel Adol- 


phus, Dallas, Texas. 


liquids and gases. However, they are 
the basis of many of the more im- 
portant considerations met with in 
handling fluids. Pipe line flow form- 
ulae, measurement problems involv- 
ing both displacement and _ head 
meters, are typical examples of fluid 


problems involving the physical laws 24-25 New England Gas Associa- 

recited here. A basis in simple yet tion, Annual Business Con- 

fundamental facts adds reassurance ference, Hotel Statler, Bos- 

in dealing with any liquid or gas tor _ 

problem. ix mae — aia 
ae ay + Distribution Conference, Neth- 


erland Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 


The Song of the Man with the Wrench 


%)-22 Missouri Assoctation of Pub- 

Buzs—Buzz—Buszz— lic Utilties, St. Louis, Mo., 
C licketty—clacketty click—, lefferson Hotel. 
The Order Board signals and Teletypes May 
Are going lickety split. 3-5 Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
For it’s the first of the month, Boys, Annual Convention, Sky Top 
And the customer's on a spree; Lodge, Sky Top, Pa. 
Chasing around in moving vans—chasing june 

eternally. 9-10 Canadian Gas Association, 
It’s, “Gtve me the Customer Service, Annual Convention, Royal 
I’ve got to have gas on the spot, York Hotel, Toronto. (No 
I need the range to cook the soup exhibits.) G. W. Allen, Sec- 
And the ice box to cool the chop retary Treasurer, Astley 
The weather is getting cooler—light the Avenue, Toronto, 5. : 

pilot quick, October 
The baby has started to cut its teeth 10-14 American Gas Association, 


And my Mother-in-law ts sick.” Annual Convention, Atlantic 
ea City. (No exhibits.) 
Oh, it’s Buz—Busz—Buczz. 











Clicketty—Clacketty—Click. 

The teletype’s pounding the orders out In the Wind 

And piling them up so thick. za 

Oh for the power of magic, to fashion , i= sah deepen 
men from clay, 1,746,733 gas customers on the 


To lock and unlock by radio 


Straws 


\ssociation reports 
Pacific 
ctober 31, an increase of 3.4 


‘ percent since < ‘ar ago is terri ? 
Just te get over this day: perce ‘ t year ago In this te rritory 
domestic sales for the first 10 months of 


For “All God’s Chilluns” gone nutty, * al - 193 
Seeking for fields anew, 1937 : Pe = a a rm 936 and 
Rag mmercial industrial sales 9. rce 
That some other customer's tired of, ' hag — . permet 
And SO wll this customer too; Seven tai 12.6 and 11.9 percent more, 


But it’s all in the day's work, Boys, “The AGAEM hat for tl 

. . . a € \y . r ports ‘ P > 
Rain or hail or shine, 4 ‘987 rts that for Ae 
: : st months of 1937 gas range ship- 
The customer first and last, Boys ' 7 a ee Sep 


: ents are 11.3 percent ahead of 1936: gas 
The customer all the time. : percent ahead of 1 » &a 
A. Archibald Murgatroyd, "295 

The Poet of the Mud Flats ercent; gas furnaces 73.2 percent; con- 


; ' rsion burners 4.4 percent; and restau- 
From the “Gas Man’’—Employee Publication percent; and restau 


of Brooklyn Borough Gas Company. aint equipment 17.9 percent. Shipments of 


vater heaters 32.3 percent; gas boilers 7.6 
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gas steam radiators have declined 11.0 
percent. During the same period ship- 
ments of electric ranges increased 36.4 
percent, electric water heaters 43.3 per- 
cent; domestic fuel oil burners 11.5 per- 
cent; and residential stokers 40.9 per- 
cent. 

Electrical West reports that in the 
territory of four Pacific Coast electrical 
utilities 11,731 electric ranges and 6,185 
electric water heaters were sold in the 
first 9 months of 1937 as against 11,111 
ranges and 6,059 water heaters in 1936 
Three of these companies are in Cali- 
fornia and one in Washington. 

The Bureau of Mines 
United States marketed production of 
natural gas to be 2,175,000 million cubic 
feet in 1936. This is 13.5 percent greater 
than 1935 and 11.9 percent over 1930, the 
previous peak year. 


reports the 


— + — 
Compressed Gas Mfrs. Assn. 


The Compressed Gas Mantfacturers’ 
Association, Inc., will hold its Silver 
Jubilee Meeting at the Waldorf As- 
toria in New York, on January 17 and 
18, 1938. This meeting marks the com- 
pletion of 25 years of energetic and 
constructive service to the compressed 
gas industry. 

This Association for a quarter of a 
century has handled the technical prob- 
lems of the many-sided industries 
which include the production and dis- 
tribution of commercial gases, such as 
ammonia, sulphur dioxide, acetylene, 
dioxide, oxygen, the liquefied 
petroleum gases and many others. It 
has taken a leading part in matters of 
safety such as safety in design of con- 
tainers and methods of safe handling 
and transporting commercial gases in 
liquid form and under pressure. Many 
of the problems involving the technical 
and administrative questions important 
to the industry, such as testing, specifi- 
cations, transportation, insurance, and 
many other matters, have been effec- 
tively and constructively handled by 
the Association and its many operating 
committees. 

It is expected that the Association 
will consider at this Silver Anniversary 
Meeting the basic lessons that the in- 
dustry has learned during the 25 years 
of the Association’s existence, and will 
study and report upon the 
significance of these lessons to the in- 
dustry in the future. 

The formal program of the meeting 
will be announced at a later date. The 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation is Franklin R. Fetherston, and 
the Association Headquarters address 
is 11 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Can use unlimited quantity of 1A Sprague cast iron meters 
or its equal for gas. Must be in good reliable condition. 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
National Stock Yds. (St. Clair Co.) Ill. 
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High Pressure 


See advertisement page 47 


Gas Flow Computers 
Low Pressure 























Stimulate Range and Water Heater Sales 


Two Books By 
Charles W. Merriam Jr. 


Handy informative volumes written in practical 
language, giving authoritative facts and figures 
in an entertaining way on gas water heaters 
andranges. They treat of heating fundamentals 
and all details of appliance operation. A real 
source of “PEP” for every salesman. 








HOUSEHOLD 
GAS 
WATER HEATING 


Nine chapters of the true essence of this subject. 


CONTENTS 
Engineering ABC's 
Water Heater Types 
Hot Water—How Much? 
Gas Consumption for Water Heating 
Water Piping & Installation 
What Size Heater 
Automatic Heater Accessories 
Competitive Water Heating 
Hot Water—For What? 


“A Book like this has long been needed to enable 
our salesmen to present a sound and convincing 
attack on this most worthwhile business of our 
industry.’"—A. M. Beebee, Gen. Supt. Gas Dept., 
Rochester G & E Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“A Real contribution to the gas industry.’—R. A. 
Koehler, Chairman, A.G.A. Water Heating Com- 
mittee. 


Size 5” x 8”, 142 Pages amply illustrated, Cloth 
Bound, Single Copies $1.50, Discount on 
Quantities. 





DOMESTIC 
GAS RANGES 


A reference book of great value to every range 
salesman and for sales department study and dis- 
cussion groups. 


CONTENTS 


Relative Merits of cooking equipment 
using different fuels 


Types of Ranges 
Console vs. Table Top 
Construction Materials 
Oven Types 
Temperature Control 
Insulation 

Automatic Oven Lighting 
Types of Burners 
Comparative Efficiencies 
Flexible Control 

Fuel Economy 

Relative Costs of Gas vs. Electricity 
Burner Arrangements 
Retail Prices 


Size 6” x 9”, Fully illustrated, Durable paper 
cover. Single copies, $1.00, Discount on 
quantities. 
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